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Notes. 
OLD ENGLISH POTTERY AT BRIGHTON, 
morief description of the large and admirable 
Meeeion of old English (cottage) pottery and 
— lent by Mr. H. Willett to the Brighton 
Den kG be of some interest to the readers 
“N. .,” more especially as, to quote Mr. 
muett’s preface to the catalogue, “ the collection 
meneen made to illustrate the principle, or rather 
eerelopment of the notion, that the history of 
Seemery may be traced in its homely pottery.” 
Bee collection seems to be at present in a totally 
muarranged, and, to a great extent, in an uncata- 
Saeed, condition, the small and superficial catalogue 
Eemnoned above being quite inadequate to its pur- 
mm The pottery, consisting of several hundreds of 
meemens, illustrates historical events and domestic 
Beduring the last three centuries, and is entirely 
Seegish manufacture. Mr. Willett has com- 
its classification under the heads of 
pal, Hero Worship, Politics; Literature and 
mon, Characters and Murders, Sports and 
ogy Clubs and Guilds, and Domestic and 
Bvivial Incidents, It will thus be seen how 
Dumber of subjects may be contained 
small keramic gallery. Space, however, 
MO} permit of more than a very few of 


the most curisus objects being mentioned or de- 
scribed. 

Amongst noteworthy specimens of Loyalty is 
a plate illustrative (in a very clumsy manner) of 
the “Royal Oak.” It represents a tree, from the 
centre of which looks out King Charles’s face 
between two angels, above the whole a royal 
crown, and underneath the letters C. R. In the 
same case are exhibited two unintelligible objects, 
having much the appearance of tipstaff’s tran- 
cheons done in brown earthenware. They are 
cylindrical, about eighteen inches long, and de- 
corated with the royal arms on the side, and with 
a crown at one end. Another singular object 
is the representation, on the side of a fine old 
brown jug, of a bishop, apparently in lawn sleeves 
and wearing a mitre, with a sheep on each side of 
him, and another hung, golden-fleece-wise, above 
his head. The bishop also carries in one hand 
what appears to be a hammer, in the other some 
indistinct object. Other curious specimens are 
commemorative plates of the Stuarts, Queen Anne, 
the King of Prussia, &c., and some have been used 
as memorials, such as a plate dedicated to “ Ye 
Pious Memory of Queen Caroline.” 

Classed under Hero Worship the memorials of 
the great war time are especially numerous. 
Amongst them is a mug decorated with a repre- 
sentation of two cliffs; on one stands a cock 
having Napoleon’s face, on the other a human- 
faced bull with a jackdaw on its back. This latter 
seems an unusual combination. 

Politics are well represented in plates bearing 
records of local elections, such as “ Richard Biggs, 
Bayford, G(!)uly 23, 1790, Baker and le B(!)erty.” 
On another, “ Culvert and Martin for Tukesbury. 
Sold by Well.” 

English Religion, as might be expected, has 
often afforded the potter ideas. By the side of 
the “Virgin and Child,” and the saints, appear 
representations of Wesley, Whitefield, the “ Re- 
formation martyrs,” the “Parson led home drunk,” 
the “ Vicar and Moses,” the ceremony of marriage 
and baptism performed in top boots, and the story 
of the “tythe pig.” It is perhaps worth notice that 
St. Peter is, as is usual in England, represented 
attended by his cock, and without the customary 
Continental symbol of the keys. Biblical scenes 
are numerous, the sacrifice of Isaac seeming to 
have been a favourite, the representation being 
further supplemented with an inscription below, 
“Abram, stop.” <A teapot, decorated with a 
portrait of John Wesley, is further noticeable 
through being ornamented with a large crucifix 
and the ten commandments. Another teapot is 
inscribed, “ Let your conversation be upon the 
Gospel of Christ,” and a third has a representation 
of the prodigal son—his father, in a three-cornered 
hat, giving him an embrace. 

It is curious to find china ministering to that 
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degrading appetite for details of murders, crimes, 
and accidents which in modern times has given 
rise to a literature sut generis. Portraits of the 
“ Red Barn Murderers,” Thurtell, Bellingham, and 
a group of “Lieut. Munro eaten by a Bengal tiger,” 
are instances. 

The English have always had sporting tastes, 
and the potters have therefore produced groups of 
prize-fighting, bull-baiting, dog-fighting, horse- 
racing, and all those out-door amusements which 
form some of our national peculiarities. The col- 
lection is not particularly rich in the characteristic 
punchbowls of our “three bottle” forefathers’ 
times. The few exhibited are, however, of interest ; 
such as that of the “Parish Clerks of London”; 
the cup of the old Beef Steak Club, having the 
motto “ Beef and Liberty”; and a bowl decorated 
apparently with the arms of the Carpenters’ 
Company of London. These notes, made in a 
hurried visit to the collection some weeks back, 
will give a general idea of what it consists, and 
will serve to draw the attention to it of readers 
of “N. & Q.” who may be visiting Brighton. 
In addition to the historical and illustrative pieces, 
which are of various manufactures, there are also 
pee of toft, slyp, tortoiseshell, salt-glaze, 

elft, and other English wares, and also a Worcester 
vase made by Chamberlain in 1805, and valued at 
over 5,000. It might perhaps be suggested that 
to render the collection thoroughly representative 
of English cottagers’ ideas of home decoration in 
former times, many of those curious objects still 
to be found on the mantel-shelves in out-of-the- 
way districts might with advantage be included. 
For instance, the groups of the nativity and cruci- 
fixion rudely executed in waxwork, or the plaster 
of Paris cats and parrots which, besides being 
oddly painted, are sometimes made to nod their 
heads, and numerous other objects of the same 
character. The hour-glass was also in olden times 
a common object on cottage mantel-pieces, and 
a collection of the more ornamental specimens 
which are still to be met with would prove iate- 
resting. G. H. J. 


ROLLS OF ARMS PRINTED. 


Upon perusal of the annexed list of rolls of 
arms already printed, your correspondent Mr. 
Cuester Warers will find that since beginning 
to publish them in “N. & Q.” I have continued 
the printing of them in it, and kindred publica- 
tions, as rapidly as my health and engagements 
would permit. Those more recently printed by 
me were of necessity, by reason of their length, 
unsuited to “ N. & Q.” 

The catalogue which I now give of the best 
editions of the rolls, and where they are to be 
found, will, I trust, be of some little service to the 
uninitiated :— 


1. “ Walford’s,” in 1707,* by Leland, in hi 
ii. 610. ina n hie 
2. “ Parliamentary,” in 1749,¢ 
ry 749,¢ by Rowe Mores 
3. “ First Calais,” in 1749, by Rowe Mores, . 
4. “Carlaverock,” in 1779,t Anon., in 
quarian Repertory, first edit., 1779, ii, 107; second ely 
07,i. 81. 
5. “ Cotgrave's,” 
London, 8vo. 
6. “Glover's,” in 1829, by Sir Harris Nicolas, Londs 


in 1829, by Sir Harris Nicole, 


vo. 
7. “Second Parliament,” in 1829, by Willemey 
London, fol. . 
8. “ Boroughbridge,” in 1830, by Sir Francis Palgnr, 
Parliamentary Writs, ii. pt. ii. 196. z 
9. “Willement’s,” in 1834, by Willement, London, & 
10. ‘ Grimaldi’s,” in 1834, by Anon. (“8 9, qj 
lectanea Topographica et Genealog*ca, ii, 320. 
11. “First Dunstable,” in 1837, by Anon. (“CBRL 
Tbid., iv. 61. 
12. “Second Dunstable,” in 1837, b 
(“C.E.L.”). Ibid., iv. 389. > 
13. “ Charles,” in 1863, by Chas. Spencer Perceni 
Archeologia, xxxix. 


as “ St. George,” in 1863, by Chas. Spencer Perce 
15. “ Falkirk,” in 1875, by me. Reliquary, xv. Tit 


16. “ Nativity,” in 1875, by me. /bid., xv. 28. 

17. “ Kent,” in 1875, byme. ‘“‘N.& Q,” 
Eth iii. 344. 

18. “Second Calais,” in 1875, by me. Jbid., Ot 
and Nov. 13, 1875, 5t S. iv. 324. 

19, “ Atkinson's,” in 1876, by me. Genealogist, i. & 

20. “ Dering,” in 1876 8, by myself and Chas, Rus 
Reliquary, xvi. 135, 237 ; xvii. 11, 209; xviii. B, 817 

21, “First Nobility,” in 1876, by me. 
Feb. 5, 1876, 5th 8. v. 103. 

22. “ Second Nobility,” in 1876, by me. Jbid., Maylh 
, v. 383. 
23. “Third Nobility,” in 1876, by me. Jbid., Sept. 
76, 5th 8. vi. 222. 

24. “Fourth Nobility,” in 1877, by me Ji, 
April 14, 1877, 5t» 8, vii. 284. 

25. “ Fifth Nobility,” in 1877, by me. Zbid., Sept li 
5th 8. = 203. 

26. “ Guillim’s.” in 1877, by me. Genealogit,i 
$23, 355. 

27. “ Camden,” in 1879, by me.  /)id., iii. 216, 

28. “ Segar,” in 1880, by me. Jbid., iv. 50 (ape 
gress). 

James GREENSTREE. 


Cuester Famity or 
antiquary has spent some of the best years ofl 
life in tracking the connexions of his ancestorsa# 
the parts which they played in the history of the 

* The best edition of this Roll is that printed is ® 
by Mr. Walford, Arch@ologia, xxxix. 

+ The best editions of this Roll are those prinies 
1827 by Sir Francis Palgrave (Parliamentary Wn 
i. 410), and in 1828 by Sir Harris Nicolas (London, 
of which the last named is perhaps the better of thet 

t The best editions of this Roll are those prints 
1828 by Sir Harris Nicolas (London, 4to.), and in 190% 
Mr. Thos. Wright (London, 4to.). The latter gr! 
more accurate translation of the text, but the former! 
enriched by voluminous biographical notices of they 
sons mentioned in the Roll. 
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eontry, it is the duty of every one who may light 
yponsome farther information, however slight, which 
ears on their history, to present it to the family 
iistorian. One little fact, which is apparently 
akoown to Mr. R. E. Chester Waters, [ gladly 
iringbefore the notice of that enthusiastic chronicler 
of the extinct family of Chester of Chicheley. In 
the first of his volumes on the Chesters and their 
wlatives, Anne, the third daughter of William 
Chester of East Haddon, is said to have married 
William Guavers, of the Middle Temple and 
Huntingfield in Suffolk, The proper name of this 
otleman is William Gwavas, « aame which is 
now uorepresented among the families of West 
Cornwall, though it will long live in the designation 
of Gwavas Lake, which is still applied to the part 
of Mount’s Bay between Street-an-Nowan and 
Penlee Point. William Gwavas was the eldest 
sn of a gentleman of both his names, who suffered 
for his adherence to the cause of Charles I. Miss 
Chester's portion on her marriage to William 
Gwavas was twelve hundrec pounds, Some inte- 
resting particulars relating to Gwavas and his 
forefathers are printed in the Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall for last November. They 
ae contained in a paper by Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
PSA, which is mainly derived from a Common 
Place Book of Gwavas. It may also interest Mr. 
Chester Waters to know that the death of Sir 
Charles Chester is described in the Correspondence 
of the Fourth Duke of Bedford, vol. ii. p. 164. 
V. P. Courtyey. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate. 


A Dovstret Lise or Mantowe’s.—In Wag- 
ner'sedition of Marlowe's Doctor Fuustus, published 
by Longmans in the “London Series of English 
Classics,” Il. 15-22 of the opening speech of the 
Chorus are printed thus :— 

“So soon he profits in divinity, 

The fruitful plot of scholarism grac'd, 

That thortly he was grac’d with Doctor's name, 
Excelling all, whose sweet delight disputes 

In heavenly metters of theology : 

Till swoln with cunning of a eelf-conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach, 
And melting heavens conspir'd his overthrow.” 


Oa. 16 he has the followirg note :— 


“We have given the line such as it stands in the 
triiest editions, though we can neither «xplain nor 
emend it. What ia ‘the fruitful plot of scholarism ’? 
Plot would seem te me«n here the same as ground ; we 
might say, ‘the yarden of scholarship.’ Is there such a 
word as ‘ scholarisia ’ ! Observe, moreover, the awkward 
— of the word ‘ to grace.’ We do not think that 
tape,” is the author of this line, at least in its present 

Again, in Prof. A. W. Ward’s edition (Clar. 

fess Series) of the same play, the line is para- 


phrased thus : “The fruitful garden of scholarship 
adorned by him.” ‘The line is omitted in 
“Col. Cunningham’s edition. 


jo ned patt 


Now, I have a shrewd suspicion that both the 
learned professors to whom I have referred have 
overlooked the true meaning of the phrase, “ the 
fruitful plot of scholarism.” It seems to me that, 
whether the line be Marlowe’s or not, the allusion 
must be to the scholastic philosophy. It will be 
recollected that Bacon speaks of the method of 
the schoolmen, “that rests not so much upon 
evidence of truth proved by arguments, authorities, 
similitudes, examples, as upon particular confuta- 
tions and solutions of every scruple, cavillation, 
and objection; breeding for the most part one 
question as faust as it solveth another” (Adv. of 
Learning, I. iv. 6). The idea here is, of course, 
the same, although the metaphor is slightly dif- 
ferent. It is possible, however, that this inter- 
pretation may have suggested itself to the autho- 
rities I have named above and been rejected by 
them for better reasons than I have to give in its 
support. E. Quexkerr. 


“ JoINED PATTEN”: AN Expianation.—In 
Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour, Ul. v., 
there occurs the following :— 

Wellbved. Was't possible thou shouldst not know 
lm: 

“ Kno'well. "Fore God, not I, and I might have been 
io’ with one of the seven wise masters for 


knowing him.” 

The general meaning is plain. Brainworm had 
disguised himself so cleverly that to have detected 
him a man must have rivalled the seven sages in 
wisdom. But it seems there is a difficulty in the 
words italicized, although in reading them I was 
not conscious of any. However, on looking over 
the notes in Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s excellent 
edition, I was surprised to read, “ This passage is 
a difficult one to explain. It is probably intended 
for ‘joined pattern,’ and means that Kno'well 
night have wisdom like the seven sages.” Now 
there is a country simile here familiar to my ears, 
“As like as two pattens.” ‘“ Pattens,” be it ob- 
served, are wooden soles, which our ancient dames 
occasionally fasten to their boots in dirty weather, 
and being not rights and lefts, but adapted to 
either foot indifferently, they are in appearance 
indistinguishable. “As like as two pattens” is, 
therefore, equivalent to saying, “ As like as two 
peas”; and to be “ joined (or joint) patten” with 
the seven sages would be to match tiem exactly. 
At any rate, this appears to me the simple and 
obvious explanation, and as such I humbly submit 
it to the judgment of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

W. Tompson. 

Sedbergh. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, it occurs to me 
to observe that Kno’well’s reference is not, as Mr. 
Wheatley states, to the seven sages of Greece, but 
to the once familiar story of The Seven Wise 
Masters, of which a full account may be found in 
Ellis’s Early English Metrical Romances, 
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Miss Taomrson (Mrs. AND THE 
281tn Reoiment at Quatre Bras.—Have I had 
the hap to detect a spot upon the sun? I am very 
reluctant indeed to intrude upon your readers any 
hypercritical remarks on the powerful productions 
of the talented lady whose name I have placed at 
the head of this communication. But in the case of 
an artist to whom minute accuracy of detail and 
chronological correctness even in a shoe-tie or a re- 
gulation button or sword-hilt seem laudably indis- 
pensable, it is perhaps pardonable to call attention 
to an apparent departure from her usual faithful 
practice, even when the slip (if slip it be) is only 
trivial. 

What is the fair artist’s authority for depicting 
the 28th Regiment of the line in square at Quatre 
Bras as wearing trousers? Breeches and gaiters 
or pantaloons and long or short leggings or “ spats” 
were surely the regulation “ continuations” in the 
British line regiments down to June 18, 1823 (see 
Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 794), whereas 
Quatre Bras was fought eight years before, on 
June 16,1815. I am very diffident about asking 
this question, because it is very likely that Mrs. 
Butler is right and I am in ignorance. If so, that 
lady or some of her friends would, I am sure, be 
glad of the opportunity of instructing a puzzled 
inquirer. My feeling that there is some mistake 
somewhere that requires rectification is strongly 
inclined to the lady’s side, from recalling the 
extraordinary pains taken in her marvellous work, 
“The Roll Call,” where close attention to detail is 
carried so far that it is almost possible to tell from 
the uniforms and accoutrements the date, within a 
fortnight, of the supposititious muster. Remem- 
bering that the picture is supposed to represent a 
peridd-just before or just about the time of the 
great change that was made in the uniform of the 
Household Brigade, when epaulettes were abo- 
lished, tunics substituted for coatees, cross belts and 
breast badges discontinued, your military readers 
(and you have many) will know what I mean, At 
all events, in the face of this and aumerous other 
instances of the distinguished painter’s marvellous 
fidelity it is difficult to imagine that she has lapsed 
into error in even so small a matter as the unmen- 
tionables of the 28th in 1815. S. P. 

Temple. 


Mepicat Fotx-tore.—Some of us are in the 
habit of collecting scraps of folk-lore in obscure 
villages and remote counties, and frequently we 
preface our record, with a cautious uncertainty as to 
date, “ Some fifty years ago it was believed.” The 
following specimen of credulity was brought to my 
notice lately as existing in a large parish not ten 
miles from London. One of my family, who is a 
district visitor, was applied to by a woman in her 
district for as much lion’s hair as would cover the 
circumference of a shilling. The hair was to be 


(6° 8. I, Man 6% 
chopped up and mixed in two spoonfuls of milk gy ss the ea 
to be administered as a certain cure for epi jethe. 
‘The applicant quoted a case (I think withigh. 
knowledge) in which a patient, who had swallggg A ™ 4 
this concoction by the recommendation gf, he 
doctor (?), received instant relief. The said Patien, bytweme 
had suffered from epileptic attacks for tyey, 
years, but never had an attack after taking dy 
remedy, and lived to the age of eighty-three, Lon 
this extraordinary superstition prevalent in oth, Mm 8° 
parts of England ? Freperick Mayt, poet By 
seen, 01 
Scorrish Foyerat Fork-Lore.—I ap the nat 
that all superstitions have the germ of truth in thep lines, it 
if only we could find it. Can any of your readershey “There 
me in this instance? At a funeral (nearly fifty yea And J 
ago), among many other ceremonies, was one fe I have 
which I never could find a reason satisfactory church) 
my own mind. About an hour before the boly with tl 
was carried out of the house all the animals aboy and no! 
the place were shut up. As the hearse with th rovian: 
body moved from the door, every animal was p 
leased. I asked my great friend, the griews Ani 
(bailiff’s) wife, why this was done. The oy are lef 
answer I could get was, very hurriedly, and ins perhap 
low voice, “ Whisht ’e! whisht’e! it be to be don’ interes 
Were animals, in heathen times, ever sacrificed 
over graves in Scotland, and might the custm Stone 
be a relic of those days ? J.C. & “La 
Funerat Custom at I think 
—In an address just issued to his parishioners, th by the 
Vicar of Broughton refers to and deprecatess cher ev 
very singular custom, which prevails, to a limite “Qu’a 
extent, in that neighbourhood, of the principl grand 
mourners at a funeral keening their hats oni un set 
church and at the grave side ; and, what is mon terre.” 
extraordinary still, staying seated in church wil 50, C 
their heads covered next Sunday during the whak AS 
of the service. The vicar assures those wi a . 
practise it that the custom is utterly unknm pe 
ten miles or less from Broughton, and express beni 
a hope that his protest will aid its extinction. tobe 
Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 
Tne Marriace Service.—The original of the 
address in the marriage service will be found beni 
Dives and Pauper. It has long been a subject I 
inquiry, and I am glad to have been able to tam rho 
it back to 1493 and an English source. pete 
“ Matrymonye was ordeyned of God for two caus 
Fyrst pryncypally in to offyce to brynge forth childen : 
to Goddes servyce, also in to remedye to flee fornycacy@ In 
and lecherye. El Co 
“For the fyrat cause it was ordeyned in Parsi publis! 
byfore Adam’s ‘synne; for the seconde cause it ‘ 
ordeyned out of Paradyse after Adam's synne. Thre T 
good thynges be pryncypaly in Matrymonye. The fiyrae use i 
is fayth that eche of theym kepe truly his body to other unnot 
and medle flesshely with none other. The secon@ recon 
bryngyth forth and nourysshynge of childern to ™ obeol 


worshyp of God and to Goddes seruyce. The 
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‘ rament whiche may not be undo but only by 
og) therefore the ordze of wedloke is full wor- 
shypfall for it representeth the grete sacrament of unyte 
snd of endles loue bytwene Cryste and holy chirche. 
ind the faythfull loue that ought to be bytwene hus- 
bonde and wyfe betokeneth the loue that ought to be 
bytwene Crvste and holy Chirche.”—6 Comm. ec. 1. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


Lorn Brron anv James Greentree.—An 
parian, who was at Harrow shortly after the 
poet Byron left, tells me that he remembers having 
on a wooden frame in the churchyard, under 
the name of one James Greentree, the following 
lines, in Byron’s kand :— 
“There ‘ll be a time when these green trees shall fall, 
And James Greentree will rise above them all ! ” 
{ have caused diligent search to be made in the 
churchyard, but, of course, in vain. The record, 
with the lines, has long since been swept away ; 
and nothing but the fresh memory of an old Har- 
rovian and the green old elms,— 
“beneath whose boughs I lay, 
And frequent mused the twilight hours away,” 
are left to hallow the incident. Thinking that 
perhaps some readers of “N. & Q.” might be 
interested, I venture to offer the above as a note. 
Ricwarp Epecumse. 
Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


“Les TROIS MERVEILLES DE L’ANGLETERRE.”— 
Ithink the following highly complimentary remark, 
by the French writer, Francis Wey, in Les Anglais 
chez eux is worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.” : 
“Qu’une jeune fille arréte son cheval sous un 

arbre, et vous contemplerez, groupées dans 
un seul tableau, les trois merveilles de l’Angle- 

re,” Stewart, M.A. 

50, Colebrooke Row, N. 


A Sravisn “Nores Quentes.”—I do not 
femember having seen in your columns any notice 
of your Spanish confrére, who has for some time 
been in existence at Madrid, and considers himself 
to be in a prosperous condition :— 

“El Averiguador Universal. Correspondencia entre 
Curiosos, literatos, anticuarios, «c. Revista de documentos 
Y noticias interesantes. Di-ector Don José Maria Sbarbi 
Pro, Vireccion, Redaccion y Administracion, San 
Juan Izquierda, Aiio Segundo. Madrid. 

Tam sure that readers of “N. & Q.” will be glad 
to learn that the hidalgos of New Castile appre- 
ciate the advantages of a similar publication. 

H. L. L. G. 

in 1866 there existed a Spanish periodical entitled 
published at Barcelona}; Notes and Queries Espaiiol, 


“Tormer-vm.”—One slang term, in constant 
we in my day at the Charterhouse School, and 
unnoticed in the Slang Dictionary, &c., is worth 
recording, for its expressiveness, before it becomes 

When a new boy came, the first question 


put to him was as to his name, parentage, home, 
and relations; the second was, “ What’s your 
t’otherum?” meaning your former school. The 
combination of the Latin neuter termination with 
the English word “ other” always seemed to me 
a peculiarly happy mode of expressing the con- 
tempt which public school boys then entertained, 
and probably still entertain, for private academies. 
E. -Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Betts at Bury St. Epmunps.—The fol- 
lowing should find a place in “N. & Q.” The 
authority in each case is the Ancient Miscellanea 
in the Record Office, Ministers’ Acc. :— 

Weights of the bells in Bury St. Edmund's, 1538.— 
Bury Hospital : First bell in the steeple, 3} cwt.; second 
bell, 44 cwt.; third bell, 6 cwt.; fourth bell, 8 cwt. ; 
fifth bell, 10 cwt.; great bell, 14 cwt. The weight of 
the bells in the clocher: First bell, 23 cwt.; second bell, 
50 cwt.; third bell, 140 cwt.; great bell, 180 cwt. 

James E. Rocers. 

Oxford. 


A Fourreentu Century Prornecy.— 
« Prophecia antiqua. 
Qwen fayth fayleys In prestes sanuys, 
And lardis wyllis makis ye lauuys, 
And lycheri ys kallid commu solays, 
And Robbery ys kallyd god purchays, 
ban shal pe land of Albyoun 


Tarne al to confusioun.” 


Digby B. N. 10, leaf 78, b (Bodleian). 
This is a provincial version of the old saw often 
wrongly attributed to Chaucer. G. Parker. 


A Frinoure Lecenp.—There is a legend of 
Fribourg that a son had by his disobedience in- 
curred the anger of his father, who prayed that 
Heaven would not allow the wicked youth to 
move from the spot on which he stood. The son 
accordingly became rooted to the pavement until 
he died of the plague, and the print of his footsteps 
long remained as a warning to disobedient children. 
I have lost the reference to the authority for this 
bit of folk-lore, and should be glad to be reminded 
of it. Wituiam E. A. Axor. g 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Screntiric BaptismaL NoMENcLATuRE. —Prof. 
Ernst Haeckel told us that Prof. Griibe, Breslau, 
whose speciality in comparative anatomy is the 
natural order Vermes, has named his nine daughters 
after genera of the Annelida—Syllis, Euphrosine, 
Alciope, &c., which seems as bad as being what 
Elia called ‘ Nicodemused into nothing.” 


Heavy Pastry.—At dinner the other day I was 
informed, not as a joke, but as a fact, that unless 
pastry was rolled out an uneven number of times 
it was sure to be heavy and tough, and that this 
fact was well known to all cooks, “ But,” said I, 
“ sometimes I see the cook rolling away as hard as 
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she can at the dough.” “ Yes, but you don’t see 
that she is keeping count all the time, and that she 
will give it an odd number of rolls out.” 

J. R. H. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Retnpeer.—Can any one help me to the etymo- 
logy of this word? It is certainly from the Norse 
word which appears as Icel. hreinn, O. Swed. ren, 
a rein-deer ; with the addition of E. deer. But 
what is hreinn? It is said to be Finnish or Lapp. 
Diez says it is the Lapp and Firnish word raingo, 
meaning “an animal.” I take it that this is copied 
from Ihre’s OU. Swed. Dictionary ; he says that a 
certain Peter Gran, in a dissertation on reindeer in 
1685, says that raingo is a Lapp word for “animal.” 
But is itso? Ihre himself wrote a Lapp Dictionary, 
and there is no such word in it. He gives Lapp 
randiwr, randur, but this is nothing but the 
Swedish rendyr borrowed. He gives no raingo, 
nor anything at all like it ; and I believe raingo 
to be a mere misspelling of the Swedish renko, lit. 
“ rein-cow,” the female of the reindeer. The true 
Lapp word for reindeer is paotso (where ao means 
@ with o above). There is also a form raodno, also 
contracted to raono, raonno, which means a young 
female reindeer, or (as Ihre explains it in Swedish) 
en ung renko. This does not satisfy me ; for it is 
parallel to the Finnish rwuno, a barren female 
reindeer, which is merely the feminine of ruuna, a 
gelding, and has no real relation to reindeer, but 
only expresses sterility. Is it possible that rein- 
deer arose from a misunderstanding of the Lapp 
reino, meaning pasturage or herding of cattle, 
whence reinoheje, a shepherd ; reinohet, to pasture ; 
and reinohem piddnak, a dog used for collecting 
reindeer together? It looks as if reindeer means 
domestic deer, the word being caught up from this 
reino. I should like toknow what authority there 
is for saying that there is any such word as raingo 
in Lapp or Finnish. Ia the latter language I can 
find, in Renvall’s Dictionary, nothing at all like it. 
Of course the German rennthier is a mere accomo- 
dation ; there is no connexion with rennen, to run, 
except in a false popular etymology. 

Wattrer W. Sxear. 


Ayonrmovs Pampntets.— The following 
pamphlets were reviewed in the Quarterly, as 
the quotations show :— 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Charles Long on the 
Improvements proposed and now carrying on in the 
western part of London. London, 1825, 8vo. pp. 37. 
“Reported to be the offspring of a female pen” (Quar- 
terly Review, 1826, p. 186). 

Observations on the building: improvements and 


extension of the Metropolis of late years, 
1825, 8vo. pp. 150. “ We «re inclined to believe a vetens 
diplomatist who muc': frequents the Alfred to be the 
author of the lively and sexsible Observations” (Ig 

. 185). 
. Considerations on the expediency of building 
Metropolitan palace: by a member of parligney 
London, 1826, pp. 63. “The pamphlet dedicated pu, 
King by a ‘ Member of Parliament’ offers a magnifica 
design for a Palace in Hyde Park, near Stanhope Sine 
Gate. We have seen another plan, not published, whig 
proposes the Regent’s Park as a preferable site. 
authors, who are brethren in taste us well as blood, bam 
abundantly proved that an intimate acquaintance wij 
the details of architecture is not incompatible with thy 
more dignified acquirements proper to pereons of hig 
rank and station” (/did., p. 155-6). 


The first pamphlet is the only one I can find ip 
the British Museum. 


Sreruen Weston.—A very full memoir of ths 
illustrious scholar, which appeared in the Gentl. 
saan’s Magazine for April, 1830, pp. 370-3, com 
tains the following sentence : “ His frequent trip 
to the Continent and constant intercourse with 
the higher classes of society, as well the learneds 
the gay, enabled him to form a valuable collectin 
of Reminiscences, contained in more than fifty 
volumes of various sizes, from which an excellent 
Westoniana might be selected.” Where are thes 
MSS. now preserved ? W. P. Covrryar, 


Tue Oricrnat Prices or Famovs Booxs— 
The First Folio Shakspere was published at ll, 
the first editions of Walton’s Angler and Miltor’s 
Paradise Lost at 1s. 6d. and 3s. respectively. It 
would be interesting to know what some othe 
precious volumes of our earlier literature originally 
sold for; ¢g., Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Lylys 
Euphues, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Holinshed’s Histor, 
Burton’s Anatomy, the Emblems of Whitog, 
Peacham, Wither, and Quarles, or Bunya 
masterpiece. Many more, of course, sugges 
themselves, equally dear; and how often, alas! 
so much too dear to be acquired by many. Oa 
any of your readers give more reliable prices @ 
such ? Cu. Evxix Matuews 

7, Hamilton Road, N. 


“ Drurrep "=Becuitep.—Bishop Hall, in bs 
sermon Pharisaisme and Christianitie, preach 
“at Paules,” May 1, 1608, uses the curious & 
pression of, “ Devout young gentlemen whose fair 
patrimonies have been druryed by the Jesuits 
and adds, “ Pardon the word, it is their owne.... 
usual amongst them to signify Beguiled and wipt 
of their inheritance ; from the example of M. Hens 
Drury of Lawshull in Suffolk so defeated byte 
Jesuites.” Who was this Henry Drury? Wash 
one of the Thurston family? Kpwarp Sottt. 


Masor-Generat Daruixe.—In 18% 
he was appointed colonel of the 90th Foot, andia 
1825 Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Me 
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D QUERIES. 


South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. I wish to 
jearn something of his parentage. 

Taomas CoLeMAN, or St. Perer’s, 
1643.—Biographical particulars are desired con- 
cerning him. 

LgonarD AND Jonn CaaAppetow, 1717-27.— 
Where were they born? The former edited 
Spencer, De leg. Hebr. 

Saver Baker, M.A., Recror or Sr. 
CoRNHILL, 1705.—Biographical _pacti- 
calars are desired concerning him. 

Wuuiam Bew, Bisuor or Luanparr, died in 
1707. He was the son of Rev. William Bew, of 
Newbury, Berks. Information is wanted about 
any brothers or uncles of either. W. C. B. 


“Berorke” on “ Betixe.”—This word is pro- 
nounced both ways in this neighbourhood. It is 


expressive of doubt or surprise, ¢.g., “It is never |’ 


so belike/” means “Surely it is not so!” What 
does it come from ? A—z. 
Farnworth, Lanc. 


Tat Hymy, “Praise ye Jenovan !”—This 
hymn is said to have been written by a Lady 
M. C. Campbell, not now alive, who sent it to 
a magazine ; but there is nothing certainly known, 
and the text is very uncertain. (1) Was this hymn 
by Lady M. C. Campbell, orby whom? (2) When 
written? (3) Contributed to what magazine ? 
(4) Where can the true, accurate text be found ? 
(5) Any information about author gladly a 


Lociay THE InDEX.—When were the two 
treatises of Lucian, entitled Philopatris and De 
Morte Peregrini, put into the Index Expurga- 
torius? It is not quite clear from the article in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy whether it was before or after the publica- 
tion of the first Aldine edition in 1503. Further, 
does the fact of their having been put into the 
ladex imply any doubt as to their genuineness ? 
It is not quite reasonable to prohibit the acknow- 
ledged works of a pagan author on account of their 
mistepresentations of Christianity, but it would be 
very reasonable to prohibit such works were they 
suspected of being contemporary productions 
fictitiously assigned to the author whose name they 

ar, Are these two treatises found in the editio 
princeps of 1496? And is it known what manu- 
Scripts were used by the early editors ? 

Joun Cyprian Rest. 
The Vicarage, Soham. 


Canstiay Names, Derivation aND 
Meastve.—Will any of your readers who have 
studied the subject favour me with their ideas 
respecting the derivation and meaning of the 

aristian names given below? I am dissatisfied 
with the solution popularly accepted (where I 
W one to exist), and I have my own notion on 


the question; but I should be glad to hear, if I 
may, the impressions of others: Berenger, Fer- 
dinand, Raymond, Beatrice, Bridget, Egeline, 
Idonia, HERMENTRUDE. 


Taz Srovixn MSS.—In whose possession are 
these manuscripts now? Hunter made free use of 
the materials in his Deanery of Doncaster, and 
acknowledges the obligation. The historian of 
South Yorkshire says :— 

“ Mr. Stovin left in manuscript man 
roads and stations in the counties of York and Lincoln, 
the result of personal observation. But the most im- 
portant of topographical collections is a quarto volume 
of 411 closely written pages, consisting of transcripts of 
all documents he could obtain which in any way related 
to the drainage [of Hatfield Chace]. This valuable 
volume is now [1828] in the possession of the Rev. Dr. 
Stovin, of Rossington, gr of the writer.” 

Joun TomMLinson. 

“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.”—-Can 
this pulpit form of 1 Cor. ii. 9 be traced to any 
author ? J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


notes of Roman 


Tue Parisn or Frome St. Quintin, Dorset- 
sHiRE.—I should be most grateful if any of your 
readers would give me any information whatever 
with regard to this parish. I cannot even tell to 
whom the church is dedicated. There seem to be 
vague traditions about the church and place which 
are interesting, but I can get no real information. 

F. Doveras How, 
Rector of Frome St. Quintin cum Evershot. 
[See Eyton’s Dorset Domesday.] 


Francis Deputy GovERNOR OF 
Massacuusetts.— He was son of Colonel William 
Willoughby, a Commissioner of the Navy, temp. 
Commonwealth, and first went to Boston, in New 
England, in 1658. Returning to England, he suc- 
ceeded his father in the office of Commissioner of 
the Navy, Sept. 28, 1652, sat as M.P. for Ports- 
mouth in the Parliament summoned by Richard 
Cromwell, January, 1658-9, but shortly afterwards 
returned to America, where he received high 
honours and died Deputy Governor of Massachu- 
setts. His father, William Willoughby, is said to 
have been a native of Kent, and is first spoken of 
as “Colonel of the City” in London, prior to his 
appointment as Commissioner of the King’s Navy 
at Portsmouth. He died March 30, 1651, aged 
sixty-three years, and was buried at Portsmouth. 
I shall be glad to learn from which of the numerous 
branches of the Willoughby family he derived. 
Identity of Christian names would seem to infer a 
connexion with the Willoughbys of Nottingham- 
shire. W. D. 

Actox, MippLesex.—Whose property was this 


about thirty years ago, or what was the name of 
the tenant at that time ? DunNELé. 
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Tue Wooprixe.— 
“So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, IV. i. 

Some commentators regard “ woodbine” in these 
lines as synonymous with bindweed, and Knight, 
in his edition of Shakespeare, states, “‘ In many of 
our counties,’ says Gifford, ‘the woodbine is still 
the name of the great convolvulus.’” Will any 
correspondent kindly point out these counties, or 
any one of them ? M. D 


“ Premises.”— When did this word acquire its 
wider meaning? In the Memoirs of the Society 
of Grub Street, 1730, No. 40, vol. i. p. 197, ed. 
1737, I find this note :— 

“Saturday, Oct. 3. In the Gazette of this day, there 
is this advertisement: The committee for letting the 
city-lands in the account of the chamberlain of the city 
of London give notice, that they intend to let, by sevcral 
leases, the Premisses hereafter mentioned, kc. Upon 
which, a shrewd correspondent tells me, that several of 
our friends would be glad to know, whether this com- 
mittee is to sit in the Irish chamber.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1795, 

12, there is a letter to the editor (quoted from 
in “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 483), in which the writer 
complains of having “ noted in different publica- 
tions, and frequently in your Magazine, that the 
word premises is used to signify house ard land 
with their appendages.” W. G. Sroyg. 

Walditch, Bridport. 


Ex1as Wispsor Heratp.—Will 
some correspondent kindly give me a list of the 
engraved portraits of him ? D. Q. V. 8. 


Jesuit Missionaries 1x Inp1a.—Wanted a 
list of works written by the Jesuit Missionaries in 
India, previous to, or early in, the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or concerning their work. Works of the nature 
of the Lettres Edifiantes are needed, which throw 
light on the then social condition of the country. 


Hrrpon Famriy.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation respecting this family, which resided at the 
Manor House, Featherstone, near Pontefract, in 
the sixteenth century? Are there any Hyppons 
(Hippons) still living, and what is the origin and 
meaning of the name? Is there a Hyppon pedi- 
gree, and where is it to be found ? 


S. WappixerTon. 
47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


Tue Marisorcven Pepicrers.—Mr. 
states (“N. & Q.,” 5. vii. 524), “ My 
friend adds—and I know of nobody more expe- 
rienced in such matters—that the pedigrees of 
the duke are the most mendacious he has ever met 
with,” &. May I ask which are the misstate 
ments ? Gro. Espalte. 

Rivington View, Stretford, Marchester. 


Tutcnan Bisnors.—The Times, Feb. 13, 
p. 4, referring to a book recently published, gy 
“ We have sought in vain in it for an explangtie 
of Tulchan bishops.” Who were these prelates, yj 
for what were they notorious? I cannot mh 
out where, or what, T'ulchan is.! 

E. Cosnam Brew 


Lavant. 


Seatoy, Rurtaxp.—How came this place} 
be so called ? Sr. Swiray, 


Bucue.—When did this gentlem» 
the author of The Beauties, Harmonies, and Sy. 
limities of Nature, die? A reference to any bip 
graphical notice giving an account of his varigg 
works will oblige an Inquingz 


Avutuors or Booxs WanTED.— 

Tavern Anecdotes and Reminiscences, by One of te 
Old School, published in 1825. B 

The ballad, “Will you come back to me, Dongly 
Douglas?” Was it written by Mrs. Craik? 

Res ry 

The Death of tould Squire.—This m used to bes 

favourite recitation of the late W. M. Thackeray. 


Avtnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ Solitude of vast extent, untouched 
By hand of art, where Nature saved herself 
And reaped her crops, whose garments were th 
clouds,” &c, 


* But some his royal service (fools !) disdain ; 
So down were flung: (oft bliss is double pain) 
In heaven they scorned to serve, so now in hell they 
reign.” 
“She knew a man, who knew another, 
Who knew the very party’s brother.” 
Mars 
“ Stars, that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the evening sky, 
Is there nothing you can say 
To such a little child as 1?” 
Hore Wepowoo. 


Replies. 


DOBSON’S “ HOGARTH.” 
(6% S. i, 47, 83, 101, 125, 162, 182) 

I regret that Iam not able to say de visu tht 
the record of Hogarth’s baptism is to be fous 
in the register of Great St. Bartholomew’, 
when I ‘visited that church, the ways were 0 
open for consulting it. But I have little dow 
that the record is there, for I was informed by# 
obliging lady who holds the (to me novel) ofbet 
of “sextoness,” that she had seen it scores of time 
Moreover Mr. Peter Cunningham, who consulte 
many of the parish registers when compiling b 
Handbook of London, says specifically (p. 3, © 
1850), “The parish register records the bapis 
(Noy. 28, 1697) of William Hogarth, the paum™ 
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and the burial, in 1627, of Sir John Hayward, the 
historian,” which looks as if he had personally 
referred to it. As to John Nichols’s statement, 
repeated in threo editions of the Anecdotes, and 
as late as 1808, I can only explain it by assuming 
that the persons who searched for the entry “ with 
fruitless solicitude” either performed their task 
in a perfunctory manner, or confined their exer- 
tions to the register of 1698, where it was not to 
be found. With respect to the entry in the “ old 
memorandum book,” once possessed by John Ire- 
land, Mr. Nicuots will perhaps be interested to 
hear that that relic of the painter is still in exist- 
ence, and belongs to Mr. Frederick Locker. It is 
now before me. It is a small oblong book of 
thirty-two.pages, 4Jin. by 2}in., in a blue marble- 

percover. It contains rough sketches of a bear 
in bands (the “ Bruiser”), the giants in Guildhall, 
an outline of St. Paul’s, and some roughly scrawled 
pictorial notes. The entry as to the painter's birth 
runs as follows, verbatim et literatim :— 

“W Hogarth was Born Nov" 10 1697 and Baptized 
the 28 of the same n-onth. 

“Mary Hogarth was born November the 10%" 1699, 

“Ann Hogarth two year after in y® same month. 

“Taken from the Register at Great St Bartholo- 
mews.” 

Another entry has not hitherto been printed, to 
the best of my knowledge :— 

“ Jan’ 11763. Paid M" Howel one years rent for his 

stable and coach house £11: 0 and took Possession my 
new stables Kc. in nags head yard in orange street. 
Rent £10 0 0.” 
Besides these there are rough drafts of passages 
probably intended to be worked into the auto- 
biography he was about this time preparing. 
Here is one such passage :— 

“This print no sooner [appeared ?] but I became the 
butt of the whole party 1 suffered with my lottery (?) 
teriblers attacked not only my work but my morral 
Character the dirt stuck not only on on me { but !] on 
Sigismunda [the rest is illegible].” 
The print here referred to is, perhaps, “The Times,” 
pl i, published in 1762. At John Ireland’s 
death, in Nov., 1808, this little blue memorandum 
book was sold, It afterwards belonged (J. Nichols, 
Genuine Works, iii. 163) to Mr. George Baker, 
whose collection was dispersed by Sotheby in 
June, 1825. It then probably became the pro- 
petty of Mr. H. P. Standly, of Paxton Place, St. 
Neots, Hunts, after whose death it was again sold 
at Christie's in 1845. Fac-similes, by Isaac Mills, 
of the sketches of “The Bruiser,’ and “The 
Giants jin Guildhall,” are given at p. 163 of 
Nichols's Genuine Works, vol. iii. I possess a 
copy of the auctioneer’s catalogue of Mr. Standly’s 
collection, perhaps one of the richest, as regards 

ogarth, ever accumulated. Many of the articles 
tattered in April, 1845, are of the highest interest, 
a would be satisfactory to the artist’s admirers 
© know that they are still in existence. Where, 


for example, is Hogarth’s Bible of 1615, “ with 
the births and deaths of the family, commencing 
with the family of the Gibbons, one of whom mar- 
ried Richard Hogarth in 1690”? Where the 
MSS., “in Hogarth’s handwriting,” from which 
John Ireland compiled his Anecdotes of an Artist 
in 1798, in, as I am inclined to suspect, a most 
arbitrary and inaccurate fashion? And where, 
moet attractive of all—one might almost write 
pathetic—is the copy of the North Briton, No. 17, 
with Ireland’s superscription, “This paper was 
given to me by Mrs. Hogarth, Aug., 1782, and is 
the identical North Briton purchased by Hogarth, 
and carried in his pocket many days to show his 
friends” (the italics are mine)? With this “lot” 
was also sold a copy of the Jacobites Journal, and 
another of the Farthing Post, which the ragged 
street-boy is reading in pl. iv. of the “ Rake’s 
Progress.” I should be most grateful to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who would give me any 
information es to the present whereabouts of these 
relics of William Hogarth, Austin Dossoy. 


The Hogarth entries in the Registers of Great 
St. Bartholomew are as follows: “ William 
Hogarth was born in Barth” Closte, next doore 
to Mr. Downinge’s the Printer’s, November y* 
10 1697, and was baptized y® 28 Nov? 1697.” 
“Mary Hogarth was borne in Bartholomew closte, 
November y® 23" 1699.” (These two eutries are 
not in the regular volume of baptisms, but in one 
recording births, which is bound with the volume 
of burials. In the regular volume of baptisms is 
the following : “ Mary, y* daughter of Richard and 
Anne Hogarth, was baptized y* 10 of December, 
1699.”) “ Richard Hogarth, from Long Lane, was 
buried May 11" 1718.”. Ann Hogarth was not 
baptized at Great St. Bartholomew, but at St. 
Sepulchre, November 6, 1701, then eighteen days 
old, and her father’s residence is given as St. John 
Street. Hogarth’s memorandum, as quoted by Ire- 
land, erred in giving the dates of baptism of his 
two sisters as those of their birth, and in quoting 
the baptism of Ann from the register of Great 
St. Bartholomew; and Mr. John Nichols failed to 
find the entry of the painter’s baptism, probably 
because he consulted the register of baptisms only, 
in which it does not eccur. 

Josern Lemurt CHESTER. 


Boox-piates §. i. 2, 178).—After readin 
G. W. D.’s interesting notes on book-plates 
venture to offer a few remarks on some curious 
ones in my collection. In the first place, I 
have only lately begun collecting, but have 
been tolerably successful in quantity as well as 
quality. Secondly, I fear I must plead guilty to 
having taken out hundreds from books with my 
own hands, of course with the owners’ permission. 
| That being the case, I do not see that I am to be 
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blamed. The first I ever possessed I obtained some 
twenty-five years ago or more, when, in making 
a collection of Spanish engravings, I came across 
a beautiful book-plate of the “ Duca di Cassano” ; 
the motto, “Il serra.” It is engraved by R. Mor- 
ghen. It is small, about 2in. by 1hin. I am 
unfortunately ignorant of heraldic terms, therefore 
cannot describe it. This practically formed the 
nucleus of my present collection, with the addition 
at rare intervals of one or two good old ones. My 
next start occurred after the death of my old and 
valued friend the late Sir William Stirling- Maxwell, 
Bart., who had given me from time to time most of 
his large collection of private book-plates ; and in 
recollection of him I determined to get together all 
those of his I did not possess (which I have since 
done), adding my own book-plate monograms, with 
those of others of my family, and nearly all drawn 
by Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. These formed a 
goodly number to begin upon. Then I received 
several valuable ones from the Hon. Gerald Pon- 
sonby, whose collection is certainly the largest, 
whether the best and most curious I am unable to 
say, having seen no other but a small part of that 
belonging to Sir Albert Woods, Garter, which, 
though not very large, has some specimens both rare 
and curious. Of our own royal family I have from 
the Cambridge University Library one of George L., 
dated “1715, J. B. sc.,” an artistic work, well 
engraved ; next, that of her most gracious Ma- 
jesty from Windsor ; also that of H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold. Next in order of rank is one belonging 
to the Bessborough family, a very beautiful oval 
within a square, drawn by G. B. Cipriani, engraved 
by F. Bartolozzi, Dec. 30, 1796. The oval repre- 
sents a room with door open on left, showing part 
of a balustrade descending to a garden ; a female, 
seated in an antique arm-chair, holds in each hand 
a flaming heart, behind on right a vase of flowers ; 
two winged cherubs support a scroll above, on which 
is inscribed, nH. F. BESsBoROoUGH. Next I have 
two of Sir John Crispe, Bart., that I got at Dresden 
Jast autumn, date frum 1665 to 1740, when the 
baronetcy became extinct. The earlier one shows 
the shield plain, with the exception of the bloody 
hand and the chevron charged with five horse- 
shoes; the second contains his own arms impaled 
with his wife’s; crest, a spotted deer; motto, 
“Dum tempus habemus peremur (sic) bonum.” Yet 
another English one is that of “Cary Coke, wife 
of Edward Coke, of Norfolk, Esq., 1701,” her arms 
being impaled with his—a very good specimen of | 
ornamental engraving. 


I now come to the foreign ones. The first is a . 
French cardinal’s, inscribed on a plinth below the | one is “ Numo Phylacium” ; the broad oval fre 


shield, “ Joan. Bapt. l'Ecuy abbatis Premonstra- 
tensis.” The following are all German, the first 
being that of an archbishop of Prague, an old wood- 
cut, but which prelate I have not yet been able to 


discover; I took it from “ Breviarium horarum 


Prageh. 10 Octeber, 1517, Venetiis, ex officinality 
raria Petri Liechtenstein”; another woodcut, aby 
same date, isinscribed, “ Ad Bibliothecam Episcopal 
Spirens.” Next are two beautiful oval portrait lig 
engravings of “Otto Menckenius, b. 22 

1644, d. 29 Jan., 1707,” and also of “Jo, By 
chardus Menckenius, b. 8 April, 1674”; th 
former was theological lecturer, the latter “J, ¥,), 
Reg. Pol. Consil. et Historiographus, Hist, Pp 
et Societ. Reg. Britan. Socius.” Next comes thy 
of Polycarpus G. Mueller, who in 1742 wm 
a book on the Moravian Church ; the plate om 
sists of a pedestal, the centre containing his mono 
gram, “P. G. M.”; above, “His modo presidii”; 
low, “ Nomen famamque tremur (sic).” The pedestal 
is supported by two allegorical figures, “on th 
left a male with helmet on and spear in his righ 
hand, an owl by his right foot ; his left treads » 
a book, his left hand grasps a laurel wreath (abor 
the monogram), which is grasped by the right hand 
of the veiled female opposite, on her breast am 
surrounded with rays ; her left hand holds a book, 
on the ground a vessel with burning wood” (a lin 
engraving) : “J. D. de Montalegro fecit.” Nex 
come three beautifully engraved interiors of th 
owners’ libraries ; in one Minerva is seated, a spew 
in her left hand, her right hand resting ons p 
destal, which, arms and crest below, is inscribed, 
“ Bibliotheca Gottschediana.” Next is a beaut 
ful perspective of a library opening out throng 
arches and descending by broad steps to a long 
broad walk with fountain in middle, flanked m 
either side with trees, and ending in the distane 
with a building ; on a scroll above is inscribed, 
“Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare”; abon 
the books on the shelves, right, is, “ Histone 
Humaniora”; left, 1vRIS; CONSVLTI; POUT 
beneath, “Ex Bibliotheca J. D. Olenschlage, 
C. A. R. P.” The third and last, the most beaut 
ful engraving of all, shows the perspective of alarp 
library in an oval frame, the far end of whichs 
partly concealed by a large cabinet, on the topé 
which stand three globes ; beneath the centre om 
is MsT1; on the right, over three divisionsé 
books on shelves, are, “Literarize Res et Miscelan, 
“ Historici,” “Philosophi” ; at the end of thi 
division hang a “ Sextant,” “ pair of Compasses 
a “ Compass,” and a “Rule”; at the end of the 
left division hang a “ Clock” and a “ Violin wit 
Bou”; above the shelves are “ Theologi,” “Jat 
dici,” “Medici”; on the tesselated floor stand 
in front, on either side, a table with books, pet 
ink, &c.; between, a cabinet of small draven 
on which stand three busts ; beneath the cea 


consists of flowers ; at the topa tablet is — 
two cornucopia of flowers, joined 
roses entwined into three wreaths, beneath 
|is NON OMNIBUS IDEM EST QUOD PLACST. reves 
FRAGM.; on the extreme right of the owl 
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a medallion with a crown and monogram ; on the 
ieft a corresponding medallion with crest and arms ; 
heneath, “Ex Libris Bibliothecee D. Zach. Conr. 
A.B. Uffenbach. M. F.” Last of all is one framed 
asa picture, in which is seen at back on the left 
a mausoleum, on the right a funeral urn, in front 
“Coffin,” on which sits a skeleton with a scythe 
in his left hand ; his right holds a pair of scales, 
one contains a scroll, on which is inscribed, “ Dan. 
%. Mene Teckel.” ; above the frame is “E 
Bibliotheca Woogiana” ; below, 
“Nominor a libra: libratus ne levis unquam 
Inveniar, preesta pondere, Christe, tuo.” 
C. I. M. Z. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

PS.—I should be very glad if G. W. D. would 
allow me to send him my name, as I should much 
like both to see his collection and to show him 
nine, if he cares to see what I have with me in 
Bogland, which, by the way, is the greater and 
more valuable part of it, and perhaps we might 
wake an exchange with each cther, as I have 
agood many duplicates of one sort or another. 

Would it not be better to English Thomas a 
Kempis,— 

“Nowhere could I rest obtain, 

Search I might, but search was vuin, 

Till I hid me with a book 

In a sheltered ingle-nook ” ? 


C. A. Warp. 


Paintincs on Tea-Trays (6™ i. 96, 125, 
159).—A few days ago, on going into an inner part 
ofthe shop of Mr. Goundrey, an ironmonger in 
the High, I saw an old tea-tray fastened up against 
the door, and was struck by the picture on it. On 
examination I found it was an oil painting, very 
well done, of “Old Folly Bridge,” with “ Friar 
Bacon's” study on it. Bacon’s study was taken 
down by March 13,1779. Intke Oxford Journal 
of that day (a Saturday) there is an advertisement 
of the sale of the materials, to take place on the 
following Monday, March 15. The painting on 
the tea-tray is a copy (and a very exact one) of the 
engraving on the Oxford Almanac for 1780. I 
have not been able to find who painted the original 
picture, but it was engraved by Skelton, and is 
plate No. 80 in his Ovonia Restaurata. It is 

ssible that the painting on the tea-tray was done 

7 an artist named Roberts, who painted here for 
4 good many years, at the beginning of this century. 
According to Peshall, the old “ Folly Bridge,” or 
more correctly “(irand Pont,” was built by Robert 
DOyley about 1085. Bacon's study he considers 
- a watch-tower, and its date about King 
abe time, or the period of the Barons’ wars. 

's demolition was commenced in April, 1779. 
a new and substantia! bridge was erected 
memory, 1825-27. The architect was 

erry. 3AU 

18, Long Wall Oaford, Gisses Ricavo. 


I doubt whether I am in order in claiming a 
er under this heading fer “ Pen Machno Mill, 
orth Wales,” by the late Charles J. Mathews, 
and exhibited by him, I believe, at Manchester, in 
1857; althongh I do not find it included in the 
list of works by modern artists in the catalogue in 
my possession ; nor am I able to trace any evidence 
to this effect from the remnant of white paper still 
adhering to its face. The painting, 13 in. by 18 in., 
was executed on what certainly was a tea-tray, but 
it may not now be considered to be one, because 
the rim is cut off, and it glories in a large gilt 
frame, made by “Grundy, Manchester.” The 
painter himself told me, in answer to my question, 
that he appropriated the tea-tray because he could 
not get anything else ; and I think he also told 
me that the picture was at the Manchester 
Exhibition. M. D. 
The query of Pexts should lead to something 
interesting. I possess an “heirloom” tea-tray, said 
to be painted by Morland, and the subject, equally 
with the merit of the painting, will bear out the 
supposition. It is atime of exhibitions, and big 
things obtain attention ; could we not have an 
exhibition of little things, such as these tea-trays, 
for example, to clear up old questions and start 
new ones for such as are not above the consideration 
of trifles ? Surrey 


Accidentally I came across an old tea-tray in a 
broker's shop a few weeks since ; in the centre of 
it is a painted female figure, beautifully drawn, 
and highly coloured, with a basket of fruit, and a 
small dog. The picture instantly struck me as 
being so much like G. Morland’s work that I 
secured it, though ignorant at that time that he 
painted on tea-trays. Amicus. 


At the “Sir John Falstaff” inn, 01 Gad’s Hill, 
between Rochester and Gravesend, is to be seen 
an antique tea-tray, on which is represented a scene 
from Shakspere, where the jovial — figures. 

J. R. S.C. 


[G. W. (S. K. M.) next week.] 


“Reynard THE Fox” (5 §. xii. 88).—The 
story of Reynard, as a separate and complete work, 
was undoubtedly first made known to English 
readers by Caxton, although it is likely enough 
that copies of the French Roman du Renart, or at 
all events some parts of it, may have been im- 
ported long before. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the Roman du Renart is a very dif- 
ferent work from the Flemish poem Van den wos 
Reinaerd:, or the Dutch prose version from which 
Caxton made his translation. The fable of the 
wolf and the mare, alluded to in the Reve’s Tale 
(vv. 134-5), was so common in the middle ages 
that it is impossible to say whether Chaucer 
learned it from the Cento Novelle Antiche, or 
from the Renart le Contrefwit (from which the late 
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Thomas Wright erroneously supposed that it had 
been taken into the English Reynard, whereas 
Caxton has simply translated it, almost word for 
word, from the Dutch), or from some other source. 
But no one, I think, can compare the fifth 
“branch” of the Roman du Renart (v. 1267-1720) 
with the Nonne Prestes Tale without coming to the 
conclusion that Chaucer has borrowed largely from 
it. The little fable of Marie de France, which 
was printed for the first time by Tyrwhitt, and 
supposed by him to have given Chaucer the idea 
of the Nonne Prestes Tale, contains only a small 
part of the whole story. It begins with the fox 
asking the cock to sing with his eyes shut, as his 
father used to do, and ends with the cock out- 
witting the fox, the whole being comprised in no 
more than thirty-eight lines, giving, in fact, the 
substance of the more prolix version of the same 
story in the Latin Reinardus Vulpes (iii. 891-1054, 
ed. Mone). But there is not a word about the 
widow (in the Roman it is a farmer, un vilain), 
and her poultry-yard, nor about chanticleer’s dream 
and his long conversation with dame Pertilot, 
which are so essential a part of Chaucer's tale. 
Tyrwhitt, it seems, had never seen, or even heard 
cs, the Roman du Renart, and therefore naturally 
concluded that Chaucer had founded his tale on 
the slender material afforded by Marie’s fable. 
F, Noreare. 
7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Tue “Cuicken Hovse Estate, Hampstead” 
(6" 8. i. 137).—Writing in 1810, Lysons, in his 
Environs of London, says (vol. iii. p. 353) :— 

“On the side of the hill (Rosslyn) is an ancient 
building, called the ‘Chicken-house,’ in the window of 
which were, until very lately, small portraits of painted 
glass of King James I. and his favourite the Duke of 
Buckingham. By an inscription* it appears that the 
king had honoured the house with a visit, and slept 
there, but I have not been able to discover to whom it 
then belonged.” 

It had an ample garden, and overlooked the 
country, and with its extensive grounds formed 
the entrance of Hampstead (Howitt’s Northern 
Heights). The Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, in 
his younger days, before he purchased Ken Wood, 
had lodgings at the house, to which his legal 
friends occasionally resorted for relaxation from 
the fatigues of their profession. Soon after that 
period (1765) it became the common rendezvous of 
thieves and vagabonds. 

A remnant only was left in 1825 of that pretty 
relique, with its picturesque old gable buttressed 
up by chimneys, that had once smoked to furnish 
forth a social feast for good King James (Pyne’s 
Wine and Walnuts, vol. ii. pp. 199-200). Local 
tradition assigned it as an appanage to royalty. 
The side which abutted upon the roadway is now 


** Tey dans cette chambre coucha nostre Roy 
Jacques premier de Nom, le 25° Aoust 1619,” 


(6"S. Man ws. 

— 

hidden by houses and small shops, and a yiegg a parlia 
the remains of the ancient building can only tached. 

obtained by passing up a narrow passage from of these 

street. these bi 

115, Piccadilly. 

The old house of sixteenth century type kao Camde 
by the name of the “Chicken House” is, org, Zou 
until a year or two ago, standing on the east gi fs hou 
of Rosslyn Street, or Hill, formerly Red Lion By Mo ley 
behind some low-built, shabby shops, nearly op. i 

The 
site the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home. A she vest onl 
narrow blind alley leads to it from the streg— on whic 
a miserable mansion of many tenements, as misey. elaborate 
bly inhabited. W. Pamurs 

Rorauist on Cromwetwite §. i, 17). 
reply to Mr. Gurney, the calling 1647 the twenty | 
third year of King Charles would of course beth 4 Natur 
usual legal form, and would certainly not pom p- 286. 
that the person using it was of Royalist sympathig 
Your correspondent seems to forget that the Qo In N 
monwealth form of government did not begin unij Beds a 
after the king’s death. It was only in Feb., 1685 nt Usi 
(the year then being called 1648 up to March} “Bg 
that the Commons voted the abolishment of th thing le 
kingly office and the establishment of a comma which | 
wealth, with a council of state as executive. Aw the ne 
was then made, bearing the legend, THE sEate@ a 
THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF BS we 
LAND. I havea copy of it. The new Great Sel aif tl 
bore the inscriptions, THE GREAT SEALE OF Bi 
LAND, and IN THE FIRST YEARE OF FREEDOMES! 20, ¢ 
GODS BLESSING RESTORED, 1648 (said to have bes The 
the idea of Henry Martyn). The writs, &., bem he 
“Custodes Libertatis Anglix, Authoritate Paris 
menti,” and the coins of 1649 are the first that ber ow 
the title of THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. ~_ 

H. W. pt 

Probably legal phraseology. A conveyance deel 
(in my own possession) of an estate within t 
present borough of Leeds, from John Thwaite, A 
who was Mayor, then styled Alderman, of Leedsia 18 no’ 
1653, runs thus :— is 0 

This Indenture made the third daye of July inth open 
three and twentieth yeare of the raigne of our Soversign won¢ 
Lord Charles by the grace of God of England, Scotland knov 
France and Ireland Kinge, Defender of the Faith,” && Tepe: 

Charles I. still lived, but in the previous Fé meal 
ruary he had been brought to Leeds a prisoner In 
the Parliament’s commissioners, to whom the Sass hold 
had given him up. A. HD find 

Josern Hume (6" i. 15).—It is notewortly 
that an interesting letter of Joseph Hume® Ith 
the late Dawson Turner, giving “an outline @ ast 
many of the leading events of his public lies pone 
once showing how much the country owes hit, ya 
&e., was purchased at Turner's sale in 1804 fron 
Bell. At the same time two MSS. by the a bec 


writer were sold, one of which was the repon® 
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s parliamentary committee, with this letter at- 
wched. As sixty copies only of the catalogue 
of these MSS. were printed, I call attention to 


bi hical materials. 
Joun Ports. 


Camden, New Jersey. 


Pittows (6 S. i. 37).—In a description 
ofa house at Nukualofa in Tongatabu Mr. H. N. 


Moseley says,— 

“The only furniture to be seen within is the kaava 
bow! and the pillows, wooden rods supported on four legs, 
on which the neck is rested in sleep, in order that the 
daborately dressed hair may not be disarranged. Most 
Polynesians use similar pillows, and very various other 
meea, such as the ancient Egyptians and the modern 
Japanese. Long practice is required to allow of their 
use, I have tried a Japanese pillow, but found it far too 

infal to be endured for even half an hour.”—Notes by 
a Naturalist on the Challenger, by H, N. Moseley, 1879, 
p- 286. 

Mervarip. 
In Mr. Blyth’s interesting little book, Notes on 
Beds and Bedding, Historical and Anecdotal, Hic 
gt Usiqve will find :— 

“Egyptian pillows were made of wood, or even some- 
thing less pliant, as ivory. True-there was a cavity in 
which to Jay—we cannot say rest(—the head and back of 
the neck; but how this rendered it in any way more 
eadurable is not very obvious, Asif to render it as sleep- 

ling as possible, the top was raised on a pedestal, 
was much broader than the base, so that it seemed 
aif the slightest motion would cause it to topple over.” 
C. Drybey. 
20, Grosvenor Road, C: bury. 


The Japanese use small wooden pillows, similar 
to those Hic er Unique speaks of. These are 
about the same size, but have no legs. The top is 
made to fit the head or neck, with a small cushion 
on it, and the bottom is on a curve, which gives 
ease with movement of the body. 

J. Keitn Anevs. 


_A Psycuotocicat Mystery (6* S. i. 57).—Is 
is not that when “we dwell upon a word we know,” 
ts many meanings, its many applications come 
upon our minds with such force that it becomes a 
wonder? Think of never, or for ever, words “we 
know so well,” but they lead us to infinity ; often 
repeating them, we almost wonder what they 
Mean, ©. > 


In the “Guild Clerk’s Tale,” Dickens’s House- 
hold Words, Feb. 1, 1851, Mr. Bourcuier will 
find Tennyson's thought expressed in language 
Which bears a curious resemblance to the lines from 
the Idylls of the King, which were not published, 
I think, till some years later, and therefore could 
not have been in the mind of the Household Words 
contributor. The passage is as follows : “ As the 
oe words of our daily language, which issue 
tom our lips simultaneously with the thought, 
vague and indistinct if we muse upon their 


origin and repeat them several times to ourselves, 
so by dwelling long,” &c. The story is from the 
pen of Mr. Moy Thomas, and is reprinted in that 
gentleman’s collection of tales entitled hen the 
Snow Falls (1859, 1862, &c.). This answers Mr. 
Bovurcuter’s question whether “any other writer 
has alluded to this curious psychological fact.” 
The explanation I must leave to more competent 
authorities. F. T. 


Lixeyess or Kina Atrrep i. 37).— 
There is an engraving of one of this king’s coins in 
Speed’s History, p. 356, ed. 1611, and a very good 
print by Vertue in Rapin, i. 90, ed. 1743. In the 
“description of the antiquities which have been 
followed, and the pictures copied for engraving,” 
the heads in Rapin’s History, your correspondent 
will find (vol. i. p. 1) the following : “ Alfred the 
Great. From an ancient picture preserved in 
University College at Oxford. At the bottom 
is an ancient stone bust of Alfred. A view of the 
Danish camp, where Alfred, disguised like a com- 
mon minstrel, is playing on the harp before his 
enemy’s tents. This Prince defeated the Danes, 
took from theta their standard of the Raven, re- 
stored the Muses to Oxford, appointed a fleet to 
guard the coasts, and established excellent laws, 


alluded to in the ornaments of this plate.” 
H. W. Cooxes. 


In Sir John Spelman’s Life of Alfred, Oxford, 
1678, folio, in Latin, there are two plates contain- 
ing portraits of the king, with explanatory notes, 
the first of which, on p. C 1 is, “ Parva illa capita 
lapidibus opere antiquo et admodum rudi exculpta, 
reperta dicuntur cum eruderarentur fundamenta 
Aule Regie (quam Ailfredus olim fundaverat) ut 
ibidem nova Collegii A2nei-Nasensis ponerentur. 
... Primum illorum capitum fuisse lfredi nulli 
dubium est.” There are seven plates of coins of 
Alfred in the “ Jubilee” Edition of his works, 
1852, vol. i. p. 137, many with busts, but of so 
rude a type as to be in no way portraits of any one 
—some being close imitations of those on the 
coins of the Roman Emperors.” Spelman, p. 165, 
intimates that Alfred was “tall, handsome, of bright 
look and complexion, and of a bilious tempera- 
ment.” Some of his coins are engraved in Spel- 
man’s work, and in Hickes’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. 

W. E. Bockcey. 


Carots Cuurcuss (6% i. 18).— 
I am reminded by Mr. Boass’s query of a singular 
and grotesque form of carol-singing in churches 
which was prevalent in the old Manx parish 
churches till within a few years ago. On Christ- 
mas Eve, or Oiel Verry (Mary’s Eve) as it is 
called in the Manx, a number of persons used to 
assemble in each parish church and proceed to 
chant carols or “ carvals.” There was no unison 
or concert about the chanting, but a single person 
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would stand up with a lighted candle in his or her 
hand, and chant in a dismal monotone verse after 
verse of some old Manx “ carval” until the candle 
was burnt out, when another person would start 
up and go through a similar performance. No 
fresh candle might be lighted after the clock had 
chimed midnight. An elaborate “ service of song,” 
with trained choirs and all decorous musical and 
religious accessories, has now taken the place of the 
quaint old “ carval-singing.” 
Drxoy. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


“ sop at THE Bear Garpven” (6 S. i. 157). 
—This work was described in “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8S. 
xii. 90. It would be difficult to ascertain any de- 
tailed information about the author, Mr. Preston. 
Perhaps Pror. Mayor or Mr. Sotty would tell us 
something about him. It appears to me, however, 
not improbable that he was a relation of Mr. Pres- 
ton, the husband of “the unfortunate lady,” or 
perhaps the gentleman himself. 

Mr. Dilke proved beyond a doubt that the 
heroine of the Elegy to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Gage, and wife of John Weston, of Sutton 
{vide Papers of a Critic, vol. i. pp. 128-40). Mrs. 
Weston’s married life was an unhappy one, and the 
pair were soon separated. Pope warmly supported 
the lady, and the interest which he took in the case 
gave rise to a good deal of scandal. Mr, Weston 
would naturally be indignant, and may perhaps 
have relieved his feelings by the composition and 
publication of the satire. F, G. 


“Cartpren or ©. B. Catmapy, Esq.” §. 
i. 156).—This picture was exhibited at the British 
Institution in 1830 by C. B. Calmady, Esq., and 
at the International Exhibition, 1862, and Royal 
Academy, Old Masters, 1872, by Vincent B. Cal- 
mady, Esq. The size is 30 in. by 294 in. 

Graves. 

6, Pall Mall. 


Two Versions or a Story (6 §. i. 177).— 
As far as my memory serves me, the proud distich 
of the great house of Coucy, runs thus :—- 

“ Je suis ni roy ni prince aussy, 
Je suis le seigneur de Coucy.” 
I never remember seeing the name spelt with an 
7, like the Irish house of Kingsale. The absence 
of rhyme or any jingle would be almost conclusive 
as to G. W. G.’s rendering of the old distich being 
incorrect. Wickuam. 
Athenzeum Club. 


(6 i. 19).—I do not 
find this word in any French dictiqnary earlier 
than the Complément du Dictionnaire de l' Académie 
Frangaise (1844). Cotgrave h-s prestigiateur, 
from the Latin prestigiator. Larousse and Littré 


have prestidigitateur, but say nothing as tes 
origin. Eowarp H. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Ir1nerary oF Roaps, 1644 (5 xii, 
The only itinerary about the above date show, 
the roads that I am acquainted with is 

“ The Kingdome of England and Principality of Wy, 
exactly described, &c., in six Mappes. Portabk g 
every mans pocket. The small Ts boundeth emp 
Shire, and the dubell lines sheweth the Rodes from plas 
to place, &c, Printed and sold by John Garrettaty, 
south entrance of the Exchange. W. Hollar feet” 

Some copies, I think, have the name of Thong 
Jenner. No date, but circa 1645. There wy, 
copy in one of Messrs. Ellis & White's lateat 
logues, “ in an oblong 8vo. vellum case with clay’ 
My copy is in “ Format Agenda,” in the origad 
sheep with clasps. “These maps are known ath 
Quarter Masters’ Maps, having been originallyg. 
graved for use in the Parliamentary Army inth 
Civil War” (Note by Mr. Ellis). Besides th 
main roads indicated by double lines, therew 
other roads marked by a single line. If your queti 
wiil communicate with me, I shall be much pleas 
to give any information the map may contain, 

W. E. Bocxzar, 


Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


“TreacLte” Bistes (6™ S. i. 140).—Therem 
several different “Treacle” Bibles. I have thm 
perfect, with all the various titles, &c., the dats 
of which are 1541, 1549, and 1572. RR 

Boston, 


“Tae Art or Livixe mx Loypon” 
153).—In Charles Lamb’s copy of this work thr 
was a MS. note in his writing, stating thatthe 
greater part of the m was written by Olive 
Goldsmith (vide Hazlitt’s Charles and — 


To ur Assent (6" §, i. 75, 
—Cannot the instances of this phrase collectedly 
Pror. Skeart be reconciled with an old anda 
familiar one, “to pour oil on the fire,” or, #¥ 
now say, “to add fuel to the flame,” the “hove, 
oleum adde camino” of Horace, Sat. II. iii. 321! 

Davis of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, \6ll 
has an epigram (No. 27) upon the proverb, “l 
pour out oil into the fire is not the way to quent 
it”; and in the Disobedient Child of Thos. Ingeles 
c. 1560 (Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, i 
the father, lamenting the results of home educatit 
in his son, says that with other children he we 
adopt a different system to that of foolish # 
quiescence :— 

“ They should not be kept thus under my wing, 

And have all that they desire ; 

For why? it is but their only undoing, 
And, after the proverb, we put oil to the firt 
Wherefore we parents must have a regard 
Our children in time for to subdue.” 
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But Shakspere, in K. Lear Il. ii. seems to de- 
sribe the very class of parasites in question and 
their mode of action :— 

i ite the holy cords a-twain 
t’ ; smooth every passion 
That in the natures of their lords rebel ; 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters, 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following.” 

If oil, the O. French owt, had been current in 
this country as an affirmative we might suppose 
that to be the word made use of in the earlier 
examples ; for to uphold a person by echoing his 
assertions was formerly expressed thus, as after- 
wards more forcibly by “what he says you'll swear 

” 


to. 

Cf. Udall, Roister Doister, I. i., where Merrygreek 
the parasite sketches his office as a go-between to 
his patron’s lady-love, thus :— 

“What if I for marriage to such an one seek? 

Then must | sooth it whatever it is, 

Por what he saith and doth cannot be amias; 

Hold by his yea and nay, be his nown white son ; 

Praise and rouse him well, and ye have his heart won,” 

Vincent 8. Leavy. 

Windham Club. 


Iam sorry I cannot give Pror. Skat another 
instance of this phrase, but I can furnish an illus- 
tration of it which may be interesting to him. In 
the Catholicon Anglicum, 1483, occurs the follow- 
ing:—“Fagynge: blandicia, blandicella...delinicio, 
delimentum, oleum, vt in Psalmo: oleum autem 
peccatoris non impinguet.” I have been unable to 
identify the reference ; perhaps it is to Psalm liv. 22, 
Vlg. Here, however, we have oleum used as 
equivalent to flattery. S. J. H. 


There is a corresponding phrase in an Epigram 
of Martial (lib. v. 
“ Ad Marullum assentatorem. 
“Narratur belie quidam dixisse, Marulle, 
Qui te ferre oleum dixit in auriculam.” 
The note in the Delphin edition is :— 
teferre] Assentatores enim dum potentioribus 
indiuntur, in eorum aures oleum infundere videntur. 
Alii aliter explicant hoc adagium,” &c. 
Psalm exli. 5, has in the Vulgate, with which the 
magint corresponds, “Oleum autem peccatoris 
non impinguet caput meum”; upon which Bellar- 
mine remarks, “Significat blandiloquentiam adu- 
” (Comment. in Psalmos., ad loc.). “ Oleum 
ore ferre” is noticed as a proverb in Adagia, 
P28, fol, Typ. Wechel, 1629. 
Ep. Marsuat 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Bishop Lavp AND Dr. Sistnorre’s Sermon, 
1627 (6 8. i. 70, 98).—One other book may be 
cited containing the error pointed out by Mr. 
&. George W. Johnson, in his edition of 


The Fuirfax Correspondence, 1848, vol. i. pp. 65-7, 
says: “ Dr. Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
fused to license the printing of this sermon, and 
for such refusal was suspended.” In a note he 
adds what Mr. Drepce quotes from the text of 
the book on Selden, and he continues, “It was 
finally published, bearing Dr. Laud’s imprimatur.” 
It would be curious to ascertain in what book the 
error was first made. Joun E. Bairey. 


Tae Farner or Ropert Fitz Harvie S. 
xii, 362, 437, 477 ; 6 S. i. 20, 58, 101).—So far 
from knowing nothing of Nicholas fitz Harding, 
Smyth gives nearly all the particulars about him 
which are mentioned by Mr. Ettis. Smyth's 
account of the younger sons of Harding is too long 
to be quoted here in extenso, but the following 
notes from it may perhaps throw a little light on 
some of the issues of this very interesting dis- 
cussion. 

1. Nicholas, usually styled Nicholaus filius 
Hardingi, “ had an estate in lands little inferior to 
his elder brother,” before the latter obtained 
Berkeley. The greater part of it lay in Somerset, 
where he paid escuage in 7 & 8 Hen. IL, then 
assessed at two marks for a knight’s fee, towards 
the king’s wars in the siege of Tholouse ; and he 
also paid, in 13 Hen. IL, aid towards the marriage 
of Maud, the king’s daughter, to the Duke of 
Saxony (Red Book in Exch., Rot. Pip. 14 Hen. IT.). 
He also held one knight’s fee in the county of 
Gloucester, of William, Earl of Gloucester, and 
was the owner of lands in Devon and other counties 
(Rot. Pip. 5 Hen. Il.) Smyth quotes the words 
of kis certificate in 13 Hen. II., stating the sub- 
infeoffments made by his father, and he adds an 
English translation of them “because it [the 
original] is honoured with his coat of arms in the 
margent.” What were these arms ? 

2. Elias, the third son of Harding, was one of 
his eldest brother’s eight pledges for the performance. 
of the agreement at Bristow, in King Stephen's 
time. He was enfeoffed by his eldest brother 
Robert of one hide of land in Combe by Wotton- 
under-Edge, and one other hide of land in Hunting- 
ford near Berkeley. He had issue William, who 
inherited his father’s land in Combe, and Harding, 
who succeeded to that in Huntingford, also a 
daughter Margaret. Harding’s daughter Matilda 
carried Huntingford by marriage to the Veels, 
whose pedigree Smyth gives down to his own day 
(1620). 

3. Jurdain, or Jordan, the fourth son of Harding, 
was one of the eight pledges to the agreement at 
Bristow, and a witness to the first charter from 
King Henry II. to his brother Robert. He died 
without issue. 

4, Of Maurice, the fifth son of Harding, Smyth 
“can say nothing.” Of the three daughters of 
Harding, Agnes, Maud, and Cicely, Smyth can 
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only give their anniversary days as observed at 
St. Augustine's, J. H. Cooxe. 
Berkeley. 


“ Hovsen” (5 S. x. 328, 437, 527; xi. 297; 
xii. 177, 257).—One of the first of English anti- 
quaries, the Master of Caius, pointed out to me 
with pleasure some time since that a part of his 
estate in this place was called “ the three housen.” 
He also noticed how, here in Oxfordshire, “ to 
empt ” was commonly used for “ to empty.” 

Ep. Marsitatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


F. Vaxper §. i. 57, 82, 141).—Frank 
Vander Myn was the son of Herman. He painted 
portraits in London, and in 1763 became a Fellow 
of the Free Society of Artists. His habit of smoking 
whilst painting lost him many sitters, and there 
is an engraving of him entitled “ The Smoker.” 
He exhibited forty works (mostly portraits) at the 
Free Society of Artists, from 1761-72, but never 
at the Royal Academy. He lived successively 
in King Street, Sono, Broad Street, Soho, and 
Spur Street, and died in 1783, aged sixty- 
eight. None of his works has been exhibited at 
the principal loan exhibitions, although there were 
seven by eon at Leeds in 1868. There was 
an Agatha Vander Myn, sister of Herman, who 
exhibited three fruit pieces from 1764-68. Robert 
Vander Myn, born 1724, was probably brother to 
Frank, and exhibited eight pictures from 1762- 
64. There was a Mrs. Vander Myn, who exhibited 
sixteen works (fruit and portraits) from 1764-72. 
She is mentioned by Redgrave as the wife of Frank, 
but, as she lived in Great St. Andrews Street when 
he lived in King Street, this does not seem probable. 
The name of this family is spelt in the catalogues 
thus—Vander Mijn. ALcERNON GRAVES, 

6, Pall Mall. 


See Kramm, Levens en werken der IHollandsche 
en Vlaamsche Schilders enz., 1857-64. 


A. W. T. 


Bisnor Jewett’s “Apotocy” (6 §. i. 76 
144).— According to Lowndes the edition of 1685, 
Svo. with portrait, was translated by Degory 
Wheare. Lowndes further adds, “ The life prefixed 
to this edition is reprinted entire in Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Biography.” 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


American (6 §. i. 16, 161).—Her- 
MENTRUDE complains of the American way of 
spelling the word wagon with only one g. If she 
will read the letter of Thomas Penn to Governor 
Morris, of Pennsylvania, written in England on 
July 2, 1755, she will find the word thus spelled. 
Therefore, wagon is no recent Americanism, or any 
Americanism. It would be well to expunge the 
second g in the word baggage. If toujours has 


superseded tous les jours, why may not forever, 
the place of for ever? As to the word trap 
the addition of a second /, according to our idea 
would require the word to be accented op 4 
second syllable—tra-vel-ler. As this country hy 
furnished the world with the best dictionarigs ¢ 
the English language, is it very presumptuomiy 
us to have our own ideas on the subject of spelling! 
O Hermentrupe, “ Be sure you’re right, then po 
ahead,” as Davy Crockett said. Useng, 

Philadelphia. 


Wituam §S. i. 117, 143, 
Penn family “had their home” at Ruscombe ig 
Berkshire, where William died. The last decline 
and death and burial of this venerable man, a 
thus pathetically described in Short Sketches of 
some Notable Lives, by H. Colquhoun, a moden 
writer, who has shown a greater desire than som 
others to do justice to his memory :— 


“ Gently did the Master whom he had served guidetiy 
sinking servant through five years of decay, so gently 
that the children who loved, and the friends who tended 
him, watched with chastened sorrow, not unmixed wih 
pleasure, the moral radiance, which, in life's sunml, 
lingered round the mental ruin. In 1718 came rele 
At Jordans, in a quiet hamlet of Buckinghamshire, 
the side of his first and much loved wife, and of them 
whom he had lost, the great philanthropist was hidt 
rest ; among a concourse, not of Quakers only and neigh 
bours, but of men from all parts of England, drawn& 
gether by the fame of so many virtues, and the wisht 
do them homage. A few words were spoken, by thom 
who knew him, to the throng who had heard of bi 
merits, and they laid him in the grave, which closed ove 
great services and an illustrious name. No stonewm 
set to mark the spot, but the name and services of Pem 
are written in the durable monument of religious tolem 
tion which he secured, in the unwearying integrily 
which he practised, and in the institutions of oneof thes 
great states in the western world, which now exer 
zo wide an influence over the destiny of mankind.” 


Wa. Freetove 


Bury St. Edmunds, 


Louis XIV. (5" S. xii. 487; S, i 
In the addenda to the Memoirs of Mademoisdl 
de Montpensier there are two “ Portraits du Roi’ 
one by the Countess de Brégy, the other by the 
king’s cousin, Mademoiselle herself. The fist 
says, “Il est grand, et d’une taille si parfaite, qui 
n’auroit pas besoin que vingt ans [his age atte 
time] le laissassent en liberté de croitre davantage 
Mademoiselle remarks, ‘ La taille de ce Monamgut 
est autant par-dessus celle des autres, que sa nat 
sance aussi bien que sa mine.” Of course thi 
may be supposed to be exaggeration from flattery; 
but had the king been pointedly shorter than ma 
men, would it not have been more natural to pa 
over the item in silence ? HERMENTRUDE 


Qvassta (6t §, i. 57, 104, 141, 166).—If 
Sxeat, having identified his “ particular Quasi 
cares to have a correct version of the lines q 
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‘orever take fom Waterton’s Wanderings, I can give them. 
rd travel Waterton was so given to “ wandering” that no 


) Our ides, quotation by him is to be depended upon. The 
ted on th jises are very silly, but are made still more 
ountry has ‘Jioulous by the substitution of “Quashi” for 
io ry ridicu: y 
Dares of “Tove” :— 
m ptuous ip “Come let us dance and sing, 
f spelling | While all Barbadoes bells do ring ; 
ht, then gp Love scrapes the fiddlestring, 
Usena, And Venus plays the lute. 
Hymen gay foots away, 
Happy on our wedding day, 
157),—The Cocks his chin, and figures in, 
: With tabor, pipe, and flute. 
Come let us,” &c. 
JAYDEE. 
Man, ap = es 
Sketches of Warstiine (5% §. xi. 186, 275, 336 ; xii. 92, 
a moden 977).—A gentleman once well known within sound 
of Bow Bells, but now deceased, not only discoursed 
most eloquent music in this primitive way, but 
od guide's was actually a public performer, and would come 
o- forward in a large room well filled with people, ard 
who tendal go through an entertainment of whistling with the 
mixed with utmost gravity. I distinctly remember the pro- 
fe’s sunset, gamme, which was headed 
ime release “Songs without word 
hi 8, 
Like sweet singing birds.” 
was hid Itincluded several pieces, some of them of a highly 
and neigh ambitious character with elaborate variations. 
Doge Many City men will remember this gentleman, 
. ves whose name was as mellifluent as his whistling. 
of bis W. Wuistoy. 
— “Suvanixa” (5 S. xi. 68, 271 ; xii. 136, 398). 
<a of en —Your correspo.dent C. has stated that the word 
ious toler moor is quite common in Scotland, and has given 
¢ integrity aptoverb as an example, but if the subject is not 
pe ethausted the following illustration from Scotland’s 
nL” greatest poet may not be inapt. Speaking 
ELOVE “Of coming Winter's biting, frosty breath,” 
Says, 
: “The bees, rejoicing in their Summer toils, 
i Unnumber’d buds an’ flow’rs’ delicious spoils, 
demoisdls Seal'd up with frugal care, in massive waxen piles, 
du Roi” devm'd by man, that tryant o'er the weak, 
by th death o devils smoor’d wi’ brimstone reek.” 
The. fin Burns's Brigs of Ayr, Edinburgh ed., 1798. 
Mepweie. 
alte, quu 
“That his hie honour should not smure.” 
vantage” Lyndsay. 
Lo A “Chryste silly sheip and eobir Flock to smeir.” 
Monany A New Yeir Gift to Queen Mary, 1562, 
em hs “By this time he was cross the ford, 
urse in the snaw the Chapman smoor'd.” 
flattery Burns’s 7am O'Shanter. 
han mos If not away from the subject, it is somewhat 
ul to pass evident that the Lowland Scotch and English 
TRUDE, Colds Lyndsay’s time were the same, as in the 
Poe ~~ Terge the following will be found :— 
Quai? O reverend Chawser, Rose of rethouris all, 
uel i our tounz the Flower imperiall, 
3 q evir raise in Brittane quha reids richt,” &e. 


Thus we see the father of English poetry was 
well known and much appreciated by the Scotch 
at this early period. 

Atrrep Cartes Jonas, 

Kilmsrnock. 


OnsoLete Worps: “ Ferret” (5 xi. 247; 
xii. 291).— Having been able to refer to Gascoigne, 
I send a more exact note : Gascoigne’s Steele Glas, 
1576; Arber’s reprint, 1868, p. 80 :— 

“ When shal our prayers end? 
When perchmentiers put in no ferret Silke.” 
The word also occurs in Z. Grey’s note on Hudibras, 
part ii. canto i. ll, 857-8, where the madams of the 
French gallants are said to “ wear a piece of ferret 
ribbon.” W. C. B. 


Mercnant Taytors’ Scroor §. vii. 347, 
457; xii. 297).—Nicolas Fayting, M.A., 1757, 
Rector of Hawkswell, Essex, which he held till 
his death, Feb. 22, 1789.—Gent. Mag., lix. 278, 
where it is called “ Hackwell, Essex”; but the 
error is corrected, and the proper name of the 
parish, Hawkeswell, given in Gent. Mag., 1795, 
Ixv. 1009, 1079-80. See Morant’s Essex, i. 290. 
I have also a reference to History of Romford Hun- 
dred, co. Essex, T. Benton (1870, 8vo.), p. 268-71, 
but i have not my copy of this work down here to 
refer to. L. L. H 

Hastings. 

“ Hawksworth,” “ Hackwell,” Essex. 
Hawkwell, near Rochford, meant here ? 

W. Partuirs. 


“ Wuirtttine ” (5% 8. xii. 248, 412).—Young 
men and boys whittle sticks in England as well as 
in America, more especially in the country villages 
of Middlesex, Berks, and Bucks. After work during 
the summer months they may be seen in clusters, 
and often one or two are whittling ash sticks, that 
is, carving the bark off in parts in various designs, 
as fancy guides them. Sometimes these carvings 
are quite elaborate. I have seen some that have 
reminded me of Hindoo carvings; others are carved 
(or whittled) with endeared names and dates, and 
then varnished equal to a Burlington Arcadian. 
Success in whittling does not always attend the 
young hand ; the knife slips, and off comes a strip 
of bark which spoils the stick just at the finish. 
When a stick is cut to shreds in mere idleness it is 
still termed whittling. Shepherds are much given 
to it. G. W. Seprmus Presse. 


Is not 


To whittle, to cut with a knife, is in use in some 
parts of Lancashire. The word is an ancient one, 
Chaucer speaking of a “Sheffield thwyttel.” 

Wa. 

Preston. 

When I was a boy my mother daily used this 
word to express fidgetiness or uneasiness. “ What 
are you whittling about?” seems toring in my ears 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[6 8. 1. Man 


at this moment. In this sense is the word known 
elsewhere ? F. D. 
Nottingham, 


Hemtock (5" xii. 308, 437).—From a resi- 
dence of several years in the backwoods of Canada 
I may perhaps speak with authority. The Abies 
Canadensis is found upwards of eighty feet high, 
a very large tree “of little commercial value.” If 
cut into boards it is very difficult to work, as it 
splinters and is very hard. The young leaves and 
shoots have no medicinal qualities of which I am 
aware ; they are used instead of tea by the poorer 
settlers. I tasted the decoction frequently, but 
cannot recommend it. Like the spruce beer of 
Canada East, the taste for it has to be acquired. 

Bolteav. 

Earty Book Avctioys (5 §. xii, 28, 95, 103, 
171, 211, 411, 436).—Thoresby, in his Diary, under 
date Dee. 29, 1692, thus notices the first book 
auction ever held at Leeds: “ Afternoon, with 
many others at the auction (the first that ever was 
at this town), by Mr. Simmons, which took up rest 
of day and evening.” . W 

Bolton Percy, Tadcaster. 


“Dow Quixote” (5 §. xii. 428 ; 6" S. i. 43). 
—W. P. W. should have given the date of his 
edition. Because a copy of Shelton’s trans- 
lation with engravings was sold at Laing’s sale 
for 551., it by no means follows that W. P. W.’s 
copy is worth that sum. Since Laing’s sale, 
Pickering & Co. offered me a copy of Shelton’s 
first translation, with engravings inserted, for 31. ; 
and I beught a copy of “Shelton’s translation, 
with engravings ” (1725) a few days ago, of Alfred 
Russell Smith, in Soho Square, for 13s. 6d. 

R. R. 


Boston. 


Jewitsu Pryrstocyomy iv. 248; v. 275; 
xi. 497).—My query having failed to elicit an 
unswer, may I invite attention to the subject again ? 
Canon Farrar, in his Life and Work of St. Paul, 
vol. ii. p. 40, supposes that the Ephesian mob 
“recognized the well-known traits of Jewish 
physiognomy.” What evidence is there that any 
pectliar type of features was known at so early a 
date as belonging specially to the Jews? I am 
disposed to think that peculiarities of physiognomy 
are determined not only by race and climate, but 
also by social and moral circumstances. If they 
have any connexion at all with character, we may 
not unreasonably suppose that the centuries of 
exile xnd hatred and oppression, which must have 
modified the Jewish character, may also have 
influenced the Jewish physiognomy and given it 
some distinctive traits, Let me again refer to the 


passage in Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Popular Account 
of the Ancient Egyptians (Murray, 1854), vol. ii. 
198. 


Joun Cyprian Rust. 


Gaia's “ Méworres Infpirs” §, xii, 
6" S. i. 44).—I have a copy of this book in 99 
royal 8vo., published by Colburn in 1813, entitiy 
“Mémoires Historiques, Littéraires, et Aneedotiqu, 
par le Baron de Grimm et par Diderot.” Inty 
preface to this work it is stated that the memoig 
together with his correspondence with the Dukeg 
Saxe Gotha, were published in five volumes in Paris 
in 1812, and that “C'est de ces cing volumes que 
nous avons tiré les Mémoires historiques litteraings 
et anecdotiques que nous offrons aujourd'hui 
public.” It would appear from this that the editigg 
alluded to by Mr. Robertson and Mr. Marsaay, 
was most likely, as stated, apocryphal, as Grimm 
died in December, 1807, the first edition of hi 
memoirs appearing, us I have stated, in 1812, 

Epvarp T. Dosy, 


Opnavian (6 §. i. 176) is the coachman 
groom in Tristram Shandy, and the maledictioa 
invoked upon him is by Dr. Slop. 

J Picxronp, 

[The other query referred to by you was not printed,a 
the editorial note gave the correct answer. } 


Lixcotnsuire Visirations (5™ §. xii. 463)- 
The Lincolnshire visitations, according to Mr. Sims, 
are distributed as under :— 

8.D., at College of Arms. 

1562. Harvey, by Cooke, College of Arms, MS. 9D, 


1562. Harvey, College of Arms, MS. D. 8. 

1562. Harvey, Caiue College, Cambridge, MS. 1545, 
1562. Harvey, Queen's College, Oxford, MS. xeii. 
1564. Harvey, British Museum, Harl. MS. 1199, 
1564. Harvey, British Museum, Harl. MS. 1550. 
1564. Harvey, British Museum, wich additions, 14, 


1592. Cooke, by Lee, British Museum, Harl. MS. 150. 
1592. Cocke, British Museum, Add. MS. 10940. 
1492. Cooke, College of Arms MSs., G. 4. H. 11, 
1634, St. G.orge, by Chitting, Cullege of Arms, MS 


23. 
Jures C, H. Perm. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wastep (6% 
“ Oh Leolyn, be obstinately just,” Xc., 
are by Aaron Hill, and will be found at the end of bis 
tragedy of Athelwold. Mans Dssique 
(6% S. i. 157.) 
** A merciful man,” &c. 

Neither of the versions given by JaxLpors is correct 
If he will turn to Prov. xii. 10, he will see that“4 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast "—the rel 
original of all the various forms of this statement, The 
word rendered “life,” moreover, is nephesh, much more 
commonly translated “ scul,’ and meaning the anime 
any animate thing. A righteous man regardeth te 
feelings and inclinations, not the actual life only, of his 
oeast. HERMENTRUDE 

A form of Prov. xii. 10, “ A righteous man regardell 
the life of his beast.” The ‘Vulgate, a little more 
literally from the Hebrew, has “ Novit justus jumer 
torum suorum animas,” but in Hebrew to know #® 
regard, as in Ps. i.6; xxxvii, 18. The Septusgint be 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Oiertipes abrov. “a righteous 
an has pity on the lives of his cattle” (or souls). 
“ No cross, no crown.” 
Wiliam Penn wrote a pamphlet with the above title 
when he was a prisoner in the Tower, It became very 
celebrated. Bexsamin Ferrey, F.S.A. 
“Death takes us by surprise,” Kc. 
Jongfellow, poem on Charles Sumi er (Aflermath, and 
Recent Poems). T. L. A. 
(6 8. i. 77, 1€6.) 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud,” &c., 
are the opening lines of a poem written by William Knox, 
an American author residi g in the western part of the 
States. This is the wy | piece of his which ever attained 
eminence, 28 it was the favourite poem of the beloved 
President Lincoln. Cuarurs E. Banks, M.D. 

(6% 8, i. 178.) 
“With shadowy forests,” ke. 
See King Lear, I. i. Cc. F. S. Warnen, M.A. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A llistory of the Reign of Queen Anne. By Jvhn Hill 

Burton, D.C.L. 3vols. (Blackwood & Sons ) 
To the admirers of Thackeray it must always be matter 
for regret that he did not live to give us his long-projected 
history of this reign. Now we can but turn regretfully 
tothose chapters of his famous novel which relate how 
Colonel Esmond made the campaigns of 1704-8; and 
conjecture with what a completeness of realism his bio- 
grapher would, in alarger field, have bodied forth for us 
those majestic shades of Marlborough and Peterborough, 
of Harley and Godolphin. That one should come to 
the considera‘ion of the theme so strongly preoccupied 
with what Thackeray, to whom our present quasi-Augus- 
tan revival is partly due, would have made of it, is no 
doubt to the disadvantage of any histcrian, even though 
he be so faithful a chronicler as Dr. Burton, who now 
eways the story. And we frankly admit that our first 
feeling in the present c»se was one of profound disap- 
pointment. Dr. Burton’s History of Queen Anne is not 
atall what we had anticipated. It is even-toned, im- 
partial, judicious; but it is more political than popular, 
more topographical than pictorial. Thackeray would 
have realized the battles, with all their sordid accompani- 
ments of plunder an misery ; Dr. Burton has measured 

toads and seen the battle fields. In a word, the new 
narrator of Queen Anne's reign has conceived his task in 
fashion wholly different from our shadowy and unsub- 
santial programme. He has spared no labour. He has 
been occupied for twelve years on his work ; he has had 
access to much new material in the British Museum and 
tlewhere, and he has frequently visited the scene of 
Marlborough’s campaigns. The result iz that we get a 
contribution to historical literature of a more solid value 
than could be attained by mere charm of narrative or 
skilful character painting. And it is probable that, after 
all, we carry away from Dr. Burton's pages juster ideas 
of Marlborough and Godolphin, as one of the greatest of 
England's generals and one of the greatest of English 

nciers, than have ever yet been put on paper, while 
the account of the fiery and fitful Peterborough and the 
hitherto obscure Methuens are in the nature of revela- 
tions. The long chapters on the “ Sacheverell Commo- 
tions” are full of interest. So is that on the “ Refugees.” 
Dr re W> are most inclined to quarrel amiably with 

. Durton is in the two chapters entitled respectively 


“London” and “ Intellectual Progress.” We scarcely 
gain from the former any adequate idea of the metropolis 
in the first quarter of ;he eighteenth century, and with- 
outa map much of it is barely intelligible. The latter 
does not pretend to deal with more chan a limited 
aspect of the subject, upon the plea that the major 
authors of the period are “ the living literature of the 
present age,""—a reason whith, we would submit, seems 
scarcely grave ehough to justify the absence of some 
sufficient account of them from a history of their time. 
Mors ver, most of the great men of the Augustan age have 
their apologists and defenders. The late Mr. Forster's 
essay upon Steele was undertaken to vindicate that 
writer against Macaulay's account of him in his essay on 
Addison. And, though we should gather Dr. Burton to 
generally support Thackeray's view of Swift, it is well 
known that many accomplishe! writers do not approve 
it. The case is the same with Thackeray's Sterne. A 
history like Dr. Burton’s would seem to be the exact 
place for discussing and adjusting these diverse views, 
and the author of the Look-Hunter, by the very 
qualities which he exhibits, would, we should have 
thought, have been excellently suited for such a judicial 
examination. Unfortunately he has judged otherwise. 
If, however, he has neglected the Addisons and Swifts, 
he has rehabilitated some of the lesser men. T.m Brown, 
“of facetious memory,” will have a higher rank hence- 
forth; and the works of Rapin de Thoyras and his con- 
tinuator, Tindal, have prompted some pages, especially 
grateful as coming from a brother historian. We note 
that, by what is no doubt a transcriber’s error, Ev.lya‘s 
Silva ia printed twice as Si/via, and Laracor appeurs 
more than once as Zarocar. The references to the 
Journal to Stella will also require some revision, These, 
with other inaccuracies, will doubtless be corrected by 
the author in a future edition. 


English Men of Letters.—Burke. By John Morley. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Mortey bas here a subject worthy of a high literary 
artist, and one to which he does full justice. It ia often 
difficult, when the storms of passion that a great orator 
has aroused have died away, to realize to oneself how 
great his power in truth was. Burke was certainly a 
man of commanding genius, and the esteem in which po- 
litical opponents held him is not the least of the marks 
of that genius. With many of his most splendid invec- 
tives we cannot now sympathize. Some of his greatest 
rhetorical triumphs of the moment excite our amaze- 
ment, if not our ridicule. Yet in all, and through all, 
Burke was one of the few really great men of his day, 
and we ar? glad that the story of his life has been told 
by a biographer at once so sympathetic and so discri- 
minating. It adds not a little to the dramatic interest of 
Burke's life that what was in one sense his greatest 
triumph, the impeachment of Warren Hastings, was in 
another sense his greatest defeat. It was certainly one 
of those victories which raay be said to be worse than a 
defeat. A few more such, and he had been undone. 
The end of it all is that Gregories and Daylesford are 
both fu'l of touching memories for us, and we can say 
now that we could ill spare either. It seems a pity that 
Mr. Morley did not take into fuller consideration the 
points raised in the Papers of a Critic. If the line ot 
argument there developed is somewhat sceptical, we 
should have been all the more glad to see how it could 
have been met by Mr. Morley. 


Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. 
Vol. IV. 
Edmunds.) 

We ought to have long s'nce noticed the completion of 

this most excellent book, the like of which can be found 


By J. Charles Cox. 
(London, Bemrose & Son; Chesterfield, W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


for no other county in England. The present volume 
deals with the churches of the hundred of Morleston and 
Litchurch, and there is an appendix of a7denda to the 
previous volumes, a list of churches which no longer 
exist, and a good index to the whole work. In a book 
so full of matter it is impossible to select passages for 
special notice. It strikes us that throughout Mr. Cox is 
a little too gentle in his strictures on the barbarous treat- 
ment to which so many of the churches he describes 
have been subjected, but he does cry out at the want of 
“care and respect” exhibited by the officials of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission for the buildings which have 
had the misfortune to be ‘‘restored” by them. This is 
but too just a complaint. The Commissioners treat the 
churches in their hands much as the steward of an estate 
would stables and farm buildings; they put them into 
substantial repair and make them decent after a fashion ; 
but historical interest and ssthetic beauty are matters 
which they do not find in their inventory. Mr. Cox re- 
cords the shameful treatment which has befallen the 
noble church of All Saints, Derby. Of all the barbarisms 
which have been perpetrated of late years we Delieve this 
stands almost alone, in that it was the outcome not of 
ignorance or bad taste, but of downright fanaticism. Mr. 
Cox announces a special work on this church and parish. 
We hope he will give a copy of a highly remarkable 
notice which appeared on the door about the time of the 
mutilation of the building. 


Some Particulars of Seth Ward, Lord Bishop of Sarum, 
1667-88, (Salisbury, Bennett Bros.) 

Dr. Seta Warp owed his promotion to his sanguine 
loyalty during the Commonwealth, for he accepted from 
the ejected Bishop of-Exeter the precentorship of his 
cathedral, and undertook all the expenses of collation at 
a period when the restoration of Church and king was 
generally considered hopeless. His best title to fame is 
that he was the Bishop of Salisbury who recovered for 
his see the Chancellorship of the Order of the Garter, 
which had been held by laymen above a hundred years. 
The chapel of St. George's, Windsor, was then within the 
diocese of Salisbury, and when the office of Chancellor 
of the Garter was created by Edward IV., it was granted 
by letters patent to Richard Beauchamp, then Bishop 
of Sarum, and his successors for ever. The bishops 
accordingly were Chancellors of the Order until Bishop 
Jewell made petition “to be spared from the burden on 
account of his weakness of body.” From this time 
laymen were appointed until Nov. 19, 1669, when the 
office was, on the petition of Bishop Ward, ordered by 
Charles II. to be restored on the next vacancy to the 
Bishop of Salisbury. The chancellors had then for 
more than a century worn a golden rose within the 
garter, suspended by a blue ribbon from the neck, and 
in 1672 the bishop received permission to encompass his 
arms with the garter. These distinctions, however, 
were, on the death of Bishop Burgess, in 1837, trans- 
ferred to the see of Oxford, when the county of Berks 
was severed from the diocese of Salisbury, although 
St. George’s Chapel has always, from its foundation, 
been exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. Bishop Ward 
is also honourably remembered for the College of Matrons 
which he founded and endowed at Salisbury, and the 
almshouses which he built at his native village of Bun- 
tingford, in Hertfordshire. 


Tue numerous tales in prose and verse which were 
published by the late Mr. J. T. Tregellas in the dialect 
of West Cornwall have made bis name and his talents 
familiar to a very large section of our readers, Messrs. 
Netherton & Worth, of Truro, have now reproduced in 
a handsome form his Peeps into the Haunts and Homes of 
the Rural Population of West Corarall, The full charm 


of these storics can only have been realized § hose ad 
listened to their author narrating them in the la 
which he knew so well, but the dialect-loveg who hal 
not the advant»ge of hearing from his ‘ips 
peculiarities of local life in his own county mua 
the chance which they now have of reading iE 
print. Mr. Tregellas was endowed with a @ 
which is often provocative of mirth. The value 
volume has been heightened by many admirableyaamm 
tions of the loveliest and most striking spotgumumm 
Truro. The tales and the illustrations will inspire 
minds with the determination to become ac quantal 
the scenery and natives of West Cornwall, 


“ Personal RecoLLECTIONS OF OxronD,” 
Canon Oakeley, in this month’s Time, will have asim 
attraction for old Oxford men. It was the Iam 
written by the author, and he had revised ti - rad 
only a fortnight before his death.—In Macmiliqgl 
who do not object to visiting “ old-established aN 
history with a shade of doubt” will be interamam™ 
Mr. J. T. Bent’s paper entitled, ‘“‘ Where did Edam 
Second die?” 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following alm 

On all communications should be written the nami 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicalaam 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

JAYDER remarks that “ Goldsmith's 
taph on Edward Purdon (ante, pp. 146, 166) ay 
modification of one by Swift :— 

“ Well, then, poor G. lies under ground; 
So there ’s an end of honest Jack; _ 
So little justice here he found, 

’Tis ten to one he’li ne’er come back.” 


Cuatnep Books 1x Cuvrcnes (ante, p. 161) 
which occurs twice, should be Mitton. 

Qvexetr Famity (ante, p. 156).—For 
read Keckwick throughout, 

Tae Rev. Freperick Mant (Falwell 
Teddington) writes: “ Would any of your readem 
lend me Fugitive Poems, by the late L6G» 
— ie have been trying to get it, and haven 
ceeded.” 


G. B. S.—Bishop Staley, Croxall, Tamworth 
péssibly be willing to advise you on the subject 

A CorRESPONDENT (ante, p. 48) will find on pu 
the Gentleman's Magazine for 1792, a notice of i 
of one “ Catherine Parr” at Cork. 


J. T. Denny (“Jove ”).—The question you pull 
either to Theology or Jurisprudence, and in city 
travels beyond our limits. 


E. H. A.—**Boer”=—German 16 
cultivator, or countryman. 


W. H.—Outside cur province. 
Fama.—Forwarded with pleasure. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retuiamy 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ai 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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